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THE NATURAL NUMBER PRIMER . . - 25 cents 


Unlike all other books, this primer teaches the most elementary ideas 
and forms of number and of language at the same time. As a Language 
Primer it develops a practical vocabulary and the power of readi:g and 
expression, As a Number Primer it teaches in a very simple, logical way 
the first steps in number. It is easy, and appeals to the -natural interest 
of the child in counting, besides being adapted to his various capacities. 
There are abundant illustrations and very simple drawings which serve as 
models for the child. In the footnotes are helpful suggestions for teach- 
ers, outlining the oral work and blackboard drill. 


THE BALDWIN SPELLER ae 


The words in this Speller were selected by classroom teachers after 
observing the class vocabulary for a year. They include, therefore, those 
words which require special attention, and which will be of most imme- 
diate practical use to the child. They are arranged by years, from 
the second to the seventh, and very carefully graded according to diffi- 
culty. The words for each year’s work are divided into groups of four 
lessons each, each group forming a week’s work, the fifth lesson of each 
week being an oral review. The book is based upon actual conditions in 
the school, and not upon mere theories. 
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gether with our complete school catalogue illustrated in color. 
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HALIFAX SOCIETY STIRRED BY A 
BOOK. 

Halifax (Nova Scotia) society takes ex- 
ception to Helen Miiccete’s picturesque 
descriptions of life in that garrison city, 
which are to be found in her new novel, 
“A Detached Pirate.” A _ writer in the 
Halifax Evening Mail pays his respects 
to “A Detached Pirate” in the following 
words: — 

“It is sufficiently hard to have Canada 
pictured to the alien eye asa land of 
eternal snows, but to Lave one oi: its 
chief cities represented as a place where 
all that is necessary for a lady to enter 
‘the best set’ is an indéfinite supply of 
Smart gowns and a rrench maid is realy 
quite too bad. The “Detached Pirate,” 
who gives the book its name, belongs to 
that contingent whom a flippant werid is 
accustomed to call ‘grass widows.’ She 
is divorced, and having burnt her bridges 
in England, comes to Halifax with a fell 
determination to ‘be the fashion,’ once 
she is beyond the sky line. On her jour- 
ney over she mescts with distinguished 
acquaintances of earlier and decenter 
days, and is beset by fears that these will 
recognize her from a paper corresponding 
in character to that exquizitely high- 
class periodical known as the ‘Police 
Gazet.e,’ which exists to chronicle the 
doings of ladies and gentlemen with a 
past or present. However, her fears 
prove groundless, and with the courage 
born of a good conscience she descends on 
Halifax. Is it usual in local society for 
a gentleman. on a very slight acquain- 
tance, to express a desire to kiss a ladv, 
as he has ‘often thought how he would 
like to’? Ours may be the point of 
view of the merely respectable, and rot 
‘smart,’ but we believe tue picture of 
local society given in this volume is a 
calumny on it wuieh shovld not be al- 
lowed to go unchallenged.” 

Mrs. Milecete, the author, is a Cana- 
dian who makes Halifax her home, and 
she is doubtless well acquainted with the 
ways of the “military set” of that city 


about whom she writes so breezily. 
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The Century Co.’s Great Offer 


To Lovers of Choice Books 


12 volumes 


The 


useful can be desircd in any library. 


sell a great many more, so order a¢ once. 
See special offer below. 


Century Library 
of English Masterpieces 


There are books to get from a library, and there are books to own: books to 
read once, and books to live with. Emerson, by the way, was not the first 
man to say that when a new book came out he read an old one. 

The Century Co. has just issued a series of masterpieces of fiction in a 
new form,— and a series that makes one look at the books from an entirely 
new point of view. Taken altogether, they form “The English Comédie 
Humaine,” reconstructing for twentieth-century readers life in England dur- 
ing the most picturesque period of her history —a number of writers doing 
for England what Balzac did for France. 

These books were selected and edited with the greatest care, and they are 
issued in beautiful form (the illustrations sometimes reproduce the old pic- 
tures and sometimes have been made for this edition) — good, plain type, fine 
paper, a rich cloth binding, with leather tip— nothing handsomer or more 
We have already sold a very great 
many sets, and at the low price and easy terms now asked we are going to 


15 Complete 


They should be in every home. 


Sir Roger de Coverley. By ADDISON and 


depicting English life in the first half of 
the 18th century,—the three forming 
Volume I. 

Pamela. By SAMUEL RICHARDSON, 
Created An epoch in the history of Eng- 
lish fiction. 

Joseph Andrews. By Henry FIELDING. 
Here eg omy sets before us English 
society as he found it. 

Humphry Clinker. By Tosias SMOLLETT. 

hackeray considered this the most 
laughable story ever written. 

Castle Rackrent and The Absentee. By 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. Abounding in 
wit and graphic narration. 


Che Century Library of Cnglish Masterpieces 


Pride and Prejudice. By JANE AUSTEN. 


STEELE. Universally considered Miss Austen's 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By OLiver greatest book. 

GOLDSMITH. _ Harry Lorrequer. By CHARLES LEVER. 
The Man of Feeling. By HENRY MAc- Exhibits Lever’s rollicking humor at 

KENZIE. Three well-known classics its best. 


Coningsby. By BENJAMIN DISRAELI. A 
marvelous picture of aristocratic life in 
England. 

Jane Eyre. By CHARLOTTE Bronte. 
A powerful love story and a picture of 
English provincial life. 

The Moonstone. By 
The most popular of Collins's novels. 

It is Never too Late to Mend. By 
CHARLES READE. A novel which stimu- 
lated the social regeneration of England. 

Barchester Towers. By ANTHONY TROL- 
Lope. A book that is one of the de- 
lights of English fiction. 


Our Special Offer 


These twelve books alone are worth $24.00. 
plete set, and in addition we will send either Tue Century 
Sr. Nicuotas for one year free a// for only $12.00; $1.00 with order and - 
$1.00 a month thereafter until full amount is paid. 

- Be sure to use the coupon or to mention this paper. 


We will send you this com- 
AGAZINE or 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


Please send me by express, paid, the twelve volumes forming the English Comédie 
Humaine and § T#® = rh for one year, for which I agree to pay you $12.00— $1.00 


(Sr. Nicnoras 


with this order and $1.00 a month for eleven months. ( J. E, ) 


* Cross out one. 
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PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 0 


By Taomas M, Bauiter, Witt 8S. Wa. J. Parginsoy, Scorr, anp W. H. Winsiow. it 


Sometime since we used the following as an ed.- 
torial:— 

“School psychology is apparently in a bad way. 
The momentum resulting from special zeal a few 
years ago seems to have spent its force, and there is 
a strong liability that the last psychological state of 
the profession will be worsesthan the first. If psy- 
chology shall be allowed to become stale at this stage 
of professional progress, we shall be in an unenviab.e 
pedagogical condition. 

“We realize the danger that confronts the profe:- 
sion in this direction at this time, and the Journal 
of Education will attempt to meet the crisis by pre- 
senting the case as it is in a symposium upon the 
following questions:— 

“1. Who need teachers’ psychology? 

“2. What psychology do they need? 

“3. What good has teachers’ psycliology done al- 
ready? 

“4. Ts is liable to do harm?” 

Many teachers cxpressed themselves carncstly 
upon the various questions, even those who did not 
feel like putting themselves in print. We induced a 
few whose words will have weight to put ther 
opinions or convictions in writing, and these expres- 
sions make exceedingly interesting reading. Few 
issues of an educational paper have ever been s9 pro- 
vocative of thought as this is sure to be.—Editor. 

T. M, 
Springfeid, Mass, 

1. Psychclogy, as compared with some of the 
other sciences, is in a retatively crude and urde. 
veloped state. The oft-repeated remark that psy- 
cholegy is where physics was two centuries ag3, 13 
probably no exaggeration. It is, therefore, p-ssib‘e 
for the teacher to expect too much help from it. It 
is rather singular that the branch of psychology 
known as “psycho-physics,” although the most scien- 
tifie in its method, is probably the least valuable to 
tbe teacher. Experimental work in a psycholog cal 
laboratory is therefore not what the teacher wan's. 
Such work is of value in that it develops accurate ob- 
servation of mental phenomena, and trains the stu- 
dent to interpret them se‘entifically, but its results 
are of little practical value to the teacher, and aro 
usually found disappointing. Experimental psy- 
chology deals with problems which are of high sci-n- 
tific interest, but it has as yet produced but few re- 
sults which throw any light on education. 

2. Education must always remain to a large ex- 
tent an empirical seience, and can never hope to get 
froin psychology the aid which, for example, phys-c3 
gets from mathematics. The rclation of psychology 
to education is rather similar to that of physiology to 
the practice of medicine. 

3. There are, however, portions of psychology 
which give the teacher a scientific basis for his think- 
ing, and which at least give him a new outlook upon 
educational problems, even if they do not furnish 
him a direct solution of them. 

(1) The Localization of the Functions of the 
Brain, although worked out as yet in many rsp<c.8 
very imperfectly, makes a number of educational 
questions more definite, and points out in what direc- 
tion their solution probably lies. The recogn-t oa 
that museulat exercise has a direct relation to cer- 
tain well-known areas of the brain, and that all 
voluntary muscular movements involve brain activ- 
ity, has modified considerably our views on physical 
training, and has given a scientific basis for the 

study of the problems of manual training. 

Tie leentien of the language centres aud the 


facts of aphasia have given the teacher a new point 
of view from which to study the problems of teach- 
ing language to young Culluieun. 

(2) Closely connecied with this is the subject of 
Kar-mindedness, Eye-mindedness, and Motor- 
mindedness. Before Galton had proved the contrary, 
it was tacitly assumed by teachers that all pup_ls 
ought to be able to visualize readily what they had 
seen, and those who could not were accounted stupid. 
Psychology has taught us that some persons think 
predominantly in visual images, others in aud:tury 
images, and a comparatively small number in terms 
of muscular movement, or motof images. The pupil 
who readily visualizes has no difficulty with his.ory, 
or geography, but may be stupid in abstract mathe- 
matics; while the ear-minded pupil may find mathe- 
matics and other abstract studies easy, and gecg- 
raphy, history, and’ descriptive literature diltie.lt 
and uninteresting. The ear-minded pupil wili bz 
benefited by the oral teaching of spelling, while the 
eye-minded pupil will remember words by their 
“looks,” and learn best to spell by reading and 
writing. 

(5) The order of maturing in the case of the in- 
dividual as related to the order of ¢volution in the 
race, both as to body and mind, is a topic of funda- 
mental importance to all scientific thinking on edu- 
cational problems. On this subject biology, neurol- 
ogy, physiology, and the general literature on evolu- 
tion have probably more to give than psychology, and 
yet psychology has much to offer the teacher. 

(4) The problems of adolescence, which President 
Hall of Clark university Kas forced not only. upon 
the teaching profession, but also upon the thcolo- 
gians and the church, and on which he has thrown 
far more light than any one else, are prob!ems for 
the solution of which we must look mainly to psy- 


chology. The study of these problems will undoubt- | 


edly modify radically the present curriculum of our 
secondary schools and our colleges, and is likely to 
revolutionize our methods of religious teaching ‘n 
Sunday schools. It hus already*given a powerful im- 
pulse to the movement to improve religious instruc- 
tion. 

(5) The study of the instincts which const:tu.e 
our inherited psychic nature ‘as already raised edu- 
cational questions of a fuidamental character, and 
has thrown much light on others. The subject of 
Interest must be studied from the standpo‘nt of the 
instincts, and not in the abstract way in whch Her- 
bart presented it. The instincts are the eource of 
interest, and the question may fairly be raised, al- 
though this is not the place to discuss it, whether all 
elementary education at least should not be grafie] 
on the instinets. A psychology and pedagogy of the 
instincts ia the greatest need of education to-day. 

he child study movement, so widely misunderstcod, 
ae often so unintelligently ridiculed, has made far 
more contributions of importance to this subject 
than any other branch of psychology. 

It has laid the foundation for a genetic psychol- 
ogv. a psychology which does not merely cross-section 
de after the traditional method, but 
traces its development in the individual, and in the 
race.’ It is this sort of psychology from which the 
teacher may hope for light on his problems. 

(6) Scarcely distinct from this topic is that of 
Imitation and Suggestion. It is possible to exaggeT- 
ate the role which imitation plays in the adult, es- 
pecially in the social group, but it is not likely that 
the average teacher of nee hovers will exaggerate 
it in the study of hie peculiar problems. 

(7) Under ‘the topics ef “Habit,” “ \geoviation,” 


and “Attention” any good recent treatise on psy- 
chology presents many suggestions which are of 
value to the teacher. 

(8) The subject of Rhythm is one which every 
weil-educated teacher can study with profit. The 
literature on this subject has not yet been well sum- 
marized in text-books, is rather technical, and may 
be beyond teachers whose general educaticn is 
limited, but it is full of suggestions to these who can 
read it with intelligence, 

These are some of the topies and phases of pry- 
chology, stated at random, which teachers can study 
with profit, although the list is far from complete. 
I send it, in response to your invitation, for what it 
may be worth. If it will help some earnest teacher 
by directing his reading in psychology into profitable 
lines, it will have accomplished its purpose. 


Witt 8. Monkog, 
State Normal Sciool, Wesitivid, Mass. 


The assumption that the study cf psychology has 
in any measure 1e\rogiaded or “become stale” is 
without justification in tact. That the subject is less 
discussed than ten or a dozen ycars ego mans litile. 
Science and manual training get unmistakab.y less 
space in educational journals than they did a dozen 
or fifteen years ago. ‘Thor educational values have 
been established. The same is true of psychology. 
The useless and misleading discussion of the valu2 
of psychology is a thing of the p2st; and as was well 
pointed out in the recent ‘Outlines of Psychology” 
(Macmillan Oo., N. Y., 1903), by Professor Royce, 
there can be no proposition that a knowl-dge of psy- 
chology is of use to teachers unless one juggles wi-h 
the plain meaning of words. “That the average 
teacher need not sp:nd much time in mastering the 
more technical details of modern psychology,” con- 
tinues this authority, “is obvious; but it is equally 
obvious that the average teacher should be familiar 
with what may, perhaps, be called general psychol- 
ogy, particularly in its genetic aspects.” 

Kvery instiiu.ion that pretends to train tecchers 
for modern methods of work lays a broad founda- 
tion in the modern biological sciences; and psychol- 
ogy. necessarily occupies the pest cf honor, because 
it deals primarily with mental proce:ses and mental 
growth. A comparison of the courses of study in 
American normal scho:ls shows that p:ychology has 
not only held its own, but that it has steadily gained 
during the past dozen years; and this tendency is 
certain to continue. In the newly organized Teach- 
ers’ Colleges (Columbia, Chicago, and els2wh:re) 
psychology is given a commanding position; and in 
an increasing number of statcs-a knowledge of psy- 
chology is essential for certification. 

The kind of psychclcgy that shall be provided for 
teachers is by no means a settled question; but most 
educational authorities, whose opinions wou'd be 
worth consulting, would agree with the alr.ady 
quoted authority that general psychology—particu- 
larly in its genetic azpects—should be the mnimum 
requirement. My own conviction favors strongly 
what is commonly called physiolcg'cal psychology of 
the character of the handbooks by Professor James 
and Dr. Halleck, for general psychological study, 


supplemented by a more or less detailed, suly of | 


genetic psychology. Professor Judd’s new book on 
“Genetic Psychology for Teachers” (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York, 1903) is suggestive of some profit- 
able lines for the prospective teacher. There are 
phases of mental pathology—backward children, ar- 
rested mental development, minor psychical abnor- 
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malities, and the like—with which the well-trained 
teacher should not be unfamiliar; and the new social 
psychology, with its suggestions fer the study of chil- 
dren in groups and masses, opens a new and inter- 
esting field. 

Lin A. Scorv. 

Normal School, Bost 

The answer to your first proposition depends upon 
the distinction involved in the second, viz.: the im- 
plication that there are different kinds of psychol- 
ogy. The popular notion of psychology seems to be 
that here we should expect to have a science which 
is able to reveal elementary facts and principles of 
the mind, by the understanding of which we wou!d 
then be able to mould or re-mould the minds of chil- 
dren in our charge; just as in the mater‘al world, 
chemistry gives us a knowledge of the processes of 
matter by whch we are able, e. g., to transform coal 
into parafline, gas, aniline dyes, etc. 

This popular notion is right in one sense and 
wrong in another, but as it is stated above, represents 


a fallacy which depends on a dowble use of the word 


mind. In the first case, mind is used to represent 
the abstract content of a science, as intellectually 
viewed. In the second case, we mean real living 
persons, who must be dealt with, and lived with, and 
are not merely objects of the intellect. It is quite 
untrue to say that areal living person can be 
moulded cr made in any scientific or strict sense. 
Used as a figure of speech, such an expression can 
only mean that we may offer certain conditions 
which the person may accept, or reject, conform to, 
or manipulate in a variety of ways. In a word, we 
have an adaptation or reaction which is not deter- 
mined by the conditions, whether these be merely 
physical, or consist of debasing temptations, or the 
portrayal of the noblest ideals. 

Children, like other people, develop by their own 
imitation and invention. For this they need other 
people and their actions, and especially, although 
not exclusively, other children and their actions. 
The school should be able to afford such opportuni- 
ties in the richest abundance. The teacher should 
be, not the only, but the leading organizer of such a 
society. 

Whether an understanding of such a development 
is to be attained by a study of psychology depends 
very much upon how the word be defined. It cer- 
tainly would not be whe strictly structural or 
atomistic psychology which Professor Munsterberg 
claims is the only kind. The term “psychology for 
teachers,” however, as it exists on school and colleze 
programs, has always meant a kind of philosophy. 
True, this has degenerated in many places into a 
very useless metaphysics, but that is entirely the 
fault of the teachers, many of them presidents of 
their institutions, who were not acquainted with the 
rich modern development of philosophical thought. 
Now, this new development has actually come in 
very largely under the name of Psychology and So- 
ciology, as well as under the name of Philosophy. 
The philosophical and psychological magazines of 
Germany. France, England, and America are full of 
it, and a‘ great work is being accomplished, destined 
to remould not only education, but the whole of our 
life for vears to come. Under whatever name it ap- 
pears, teachers should know it, enjoy its inspirations, 
and be able to use its suggestions. It scems a trifling 
proceeding to argue by what door, or by what name 
we shall call the door by which the teacher shall 
enter into this possession. There are chances that 
the disputants block the way, and the teachers mean- 
while lie down by the roadside. 

Whether we call this new discipline educational 
philosophy, functional, genetic, biological, or educa- 
tional psychology, or child study, matters much less 
than the nature and spirit of the facts which it por- 
trays, and the truths which it expounds. 


Supextntenpent W. H. Wins ow, 


Revere, Mass. 

School psychology may seem to be “in a bad way,” 
but psychology has pushed its nose into the school- 
room, and it will not be put out. Psychology may be 
ridiculed by people who know nothing of it, and 
many impostors under the mask of psychology may 


attempt to force their way into the schoolroom and 
other high places, but where a little real true psy- 
chology has entered, there it will abide, increase, and 
bear fruit. If there be any “liability that the last 
psychological state of the profession will be worse 
than the first,” it will be because false prophets have 
brought it into disrepute, yet the true psychology 
will continue to grow, and make itself felt, until its 
triumphs in the future will diminish toil and woe. 
~ Education is an art, and its calling a profession. 
This fact is becoming more and more generally ac- 
knowledged, and very many of the ablest men in the 
country are to be found in the ranks of educationists. 

This would not be true were education not an ari; 
and education could not be a real art did it not rest 
firmly on the science of the laws of mental activity, 
growth, and development. No one will, at: the pres- 
ent time, summon a physician to administer a drug 
who does not believe in the circulation of the blood, 
and the finger marks on the educational progress of 
the world indicate that the time is not far: distant 
when the enlightened portion of civilization will de- 
mand that the man or woman who is to be placed in 
charge of the growth and development of the mind 
musi know the laws that govern that aetivity. 

At present a superintendent or a teacher, who has 
not lnarned by hard study and systematic introspec. 
tion at least a little of the laws of mental phenomena, 


[Continued on page 421.] 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES EII.—NO. IX. 
LACROSSE, WISCONSIN. 


Twenty-four hours in a city under favoring con- 
ditions gives one a delightful sense of acquaintance- 
ship and friendship. So many things are always 
happening to intensify the personality of a com- 
munity to any one with open eyes. One comes to be 
an expert in sight-seeing, in course of time, and a 
new eity acquaintance has as great a charm as a new 
friendship. 

Superintendent Bird is one of the men in super- 
vision to be envied. After serving several years as 
principal he was unanimously chosen to superintend 
the schools. Not only did he not seek the election, 
but so indifferent was he to the opportunity that he 
did not accept the position for some time. It was a 
case of the place seeking the man, with the whole 
community backing the school board. 

That which impressed me most in the work of the 


- classrooms in La Crosse was the definite attainment 


of accurate results in the fundamental branches and 
processes. It is doubtful if any city has highe~ per- 
centages in these branches and processes as a whele. 

Ia Crosse has one of the most complete and at- 
tractive clubhouses for a city of its size in the coun- 
try, and when one enjoys such an admirably ap- 
pointed social home adapted to comradeship, with all 
the relish of luncheons, billiards, ten pins, lounging, 
resting, reading, and chumming, he can but rejoice 
in the new ideals of life that have come in recent 
vears. Here also was enjoyed a socio-religious an- 
nual banquet of the “ Men’s Coffee” A hundred men 
of prominence and purpose closed their feasting by 
listening to addresses from men from abroad, that of 
chief worth being by the editor of the Madison 
Journal on “The Spirit of Life,” as entertaining an 
after-dinner speech as one often hears, and as sane 
and profitable a discussion of what makes life worth 
living as I have heard anywhere. It signifies much 
to have in any community a body of men who will 
set apart an evening to be thus entertained and in- 
spired, and more for a state to have one of its lead- 
ing daily papers in charge of a man of the scholar- 
ship, purpose, and popular talent of the editor of the 


Madison Journal. 


THE ARTIST. 
BY ERNEST NEAL LYON. 
In every fragment he perceives a whole, 
In every whole he notes the tiniest part; 
Then bows in reverence to the Making Soul, 
And feels the throbbing of the Loving Heart! 
—Success 


SALARY STUDLES.—(X1.) 


Superintendent Herbert W. Lull, of Newport, 
R. I., has secured important action in that the maxi- 
mum of all teachers in the five lower grades have an 
increase of $60 a year in their maximum salary, 
making the salary for the first six grades now $560, 
the seventh, $600, the eighth, $700, the ninth, $800. 

Superintendent H. E. Morrison of Portsmouth, 
N. H., has handled the salary question so skilfully 
that there has been no appreciable opposition either 
in the school board, city government, or among the 
tax payers. 

Within the last year and a half the salaries of 
grade teachers have been increased from a maximum 
of $450 to a maximum of $550. This has had the 
immediate effect. of adding $100 a year to the sal- 
aries of about twenty teachers. In the same time 
the yearly imerement has changed from $25 to $50, 
thus making it possible for the grade teacher to 
reach her maximum in one-half the time it formerly 
took. ‘They have also raised the maximum of the 
grammar principals from $1,000 to $1,200, and have 
given two principals the immediate benefit of the 
increase. In the same time they have added an ag- 
gregate of about ten per cent. to the salarics of th» 
superintendent, high scheol principal, and nine 
others. 


Salaries in Fall River were increased beginning 
September, 1902. This increase made the maximum 
salary for teachers in intermediate and primary 
schocls $13 instead of $12, and in grammar schools, 
$14 instead. of $13. It also increased the salaries of 
the principals of intermediate and primary schools 
a dollar a week. Several of the grammar school 
principals received increases of salaries. In most 
cases the increase was $100 a year. 

NORTH ADAMS. 


live years ago teachers’ salaries in this city were 
not only much lower than the average for the state, 
but uniformly low, so that neither length of service 
nor professional ability received special pecuniary 
recognition. ‘Nhe good and the poor, the experienced 
and inexperienced teachers received the same salary. 
For the purpose of trying to remedy this apparent 
injustice the school committee of North Adams in 
1897 devised the following scheme of grade 
salaries:—- 

‘Teachers without professional training or success- 
ful experience will not be empleyed. Normal school 
graduates are encouraged to apply, but the right kind 
of experience and practical success in the schoolroom 
will always be accepted as the equivalent of any pro- 
fessional diploma. 

Inexperienced teachers must begin with the mini- 
mui salary, but scholarship, teaching ability, and 
tact in management will be appreciated and recog- 
nized at every stage by a carefully preparéd scheme 
of graded salaries or special promotions. Excep- 
tionally good schools are made by exceptionally good 
teachers, who should be encouraged, when possible, 
by exceptionally good compensation. 

The minimum salary for assistants who have had 
no experience in teaching independently is $8 per 
week. The maximum salary for assistants is $9 per 
week, given at the beginning of the third year of 
service. 

The minimum salary of teachers who have been 
thoroughly trained by experience or practice to do 
independent work is $10 per week for the first and 
second years of teaching, $11 a week for the third 
and fourth years, and $12 a week for the fifth year 
of service. This is the maximum regular salary. 

The maximum salary of a teacher in grade 9 shall 
be $15 a week after the fifth year of service. 

‘The salary of principals of grammar schools shall 
be $15 a week with an increase (based on time ser- 
vice and size of schools) at the rate of $1 per week 
annually to the maximum of $20 per week. 

After six years of service, merit and grade will de- 
termine the teacher’s salary without limit, according 
to a carefully prepared scheme of special promotion. 
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Under this plan any teacher may try to secure an in- 
crease in salary by joining what is called the pro- 
motion class. 

Teachers who join this class are invited and en- 
couraged to do special work in educational, scienti- 
fic, and literary lines, subject to one or more exam- 
inations, oral and written. Some of the topics 
treated and questions used will be found in the ap- 
pendix. > 

Credit. is given for every indication of original in- 
vestigation, and for skill in applying principles of 
teaching. Moreover, no teacher’s standing has been 
determined, simply by the results of the written or 
oral examination, but several factors enter into the 
decision in each case. The teachers are credited from 
time to time for work accomplished in the school- 
ioom. Discipline, management, power to teach, and 
personal influence have been considered and placed 
to the teacher’s credit, as well as progress made by 
the pupils taught. Every advance in salary requires 
five votes in the school board on the presentation of 
satisfactory facts and papers. 

T'he following table, which was approved by the 
committee June, 1901, shows clearly what the general 
‘plan is. In this case all the teachers who were ex- 
amined reached an average of 80 per cent., and their 
salaries were raised as indicated in the table. 


PROMOTION CLASS, 1901. 


Bo a 
, £8 282 8 
TEACHERS, 8 de Salaries per Week. 
Ex as < 
No. 1 98 95 95 95 95 953-5 $14 advan’d from $13 
No. 2 90 95 95 95 95 94 a ” 13 
No. 3 85 98 90 98 95 981-5 15 * si 14 
No. 4 85 98 95 90 95 923-5 14 * se 13 
No. 5 95 90 90 98 95 9233-5 18 * 12 
No. 6 90 90 90 95 90 91 Side a 12 
No. 7 80 85 90 90 95 88 ae le w 12 
No. 8 80 90 8 88 90 863-5 13 * 4g 12 
No. 9 82 88 90 85 85 86 | " 14 
No. 10 80 85 80 98 80 843-5 lids “ 12 


Year by year the increase in the case of a single 
teacher is slight, but it is enough to incite to special 
cffort and encourage self-inspection, self-criticism, 
self-improvement, and professional study. It has 
cost the city about $1,200 in five years, but a sum 
fully as large has been saved by paying minimum sai- 
aries to assistants and inexperienced teachers. Four 
teachers have had their salaries increased $114 each, 
six teachers have had their salaries increased $76 
each, nine teachers have had their salarics increased 
$38 each. I believe this plan of graded salaries has 
had a stimulating and elevating influence indirectly 
on the whole teaching corps, but the direct gains are 
worth much more than the apparent additional cost. 
Facts can he presented to prove that teachers who 
have taken the course of study prescribed have 
gained wonderfully in professional skill and in 
teaching albility. 

——o—— 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The board of edueation, Washington, D. C., not 
only raised the salaries of the teachers, but did it 
vracefully. Here is what the board said through its 
president, General Henry V. Boynton:— 

“The board ‘regards it as a duty, as it is a pleas- 
ure, to unge that provision be made for an increase 
of salaries, both in the lower and intermediate 
grades. Some recommendations with regard to the 
higher salaries have been incorporated in the annual 
estimates, and the board expresses its earnest desire 
that an advance for the lower grades also may Te- 
ceive the approval of Congress. ‘These latter salaries 
are so much below what is paid for similar services 
in the larger cities of the country, that it is difficult 
to command, and much more difficult to retain for 
long terms the highest class of teaching aibility. As 
to the teachers in the lower grades, it does not seem 
to be in keeping «with the other elements of the 
splendid school organization which Congress has pro- 
vided that eighty-eight teachers should receive less 
than assistant, messengers in the executive depart- 
ments: that 137 should receive less than laborers; 
that 131 should be paid less than hostlers; that 158 


should receive less than elevator boys, and the head 
scrubbing women and spittoon cleaners.” 
Here is the salary schedule:— 


Kindergarten teachers .................. 425 to 500 
First and second grade teachers: 

Seventh grade teachers ..............csseeeeees 825 
Seventh grade principals .............ccescsseces 875 
Highth grade teachers 900 to 1,000 
Eighth grade principals ................ 1,000 to 1,500 
Manual training school principals ...... Gay wate 1,600 
Manual training school teachers ......... 600 to 1,200 
High school teachers to 1,500 
Normal school teachers ................. 800 to 1,200 


NEW YEARS DAY AROUND THE WORLD. 


BY JANE A, STEWART. 


SCHOOL EXERCISE. 

[Enter Father Time. He paces up and down with an 
hourgiass in his hand. Enter two children. ] 

Girl.—O, here is Father Time! Let’s ask him. 

Boy.-—Suppose we do. 

(Father Time looks up as they approach.) 

Father Time.—Why, my dears, how are you? (Takes 

‘heir hands.) Now what can I do for you? Aren’t you 


growing fast enough? Here’s another New Year just . 


coming. 

Boy.—Oh, Father Time, we want to know about New 
Year. How do they celebrate it in other lands than 
ours? 

Father Time.---Bless you! That’s an easy question. 
I’ll just call up all the countries and let them speak for 
themselves. 

[A horn is blown. Enter a procession of thirty chil- 
dren, a boy and girl to represent each nation. Appro- 
priate costumes may be worn or each may simply carry 
the flag of the country represented. The procession 
may be composed of fifteen children only, one for each 
land. ] 

Father Time (smiling).— 

Now listen my children and you shall hear 
The story of the world’s New Year! 

America may speak first. 

American girl.—-The first New Year’s celebration in 
the United States is described by Judge Sewall, who 
tells of a blast of trumpets, which was sounded under 
his window on the morning of January 1, 1697. He cele- 
brated the opening of the eighteenth century’ with 
a poem which he wrote himself, and hired the bellman 
of Boston to recite in a loud voice throughout the 
streets of the city. 

American Boy.—In America we do not pay much at- 
tention to the observance of New Year’s. In Massa- 
chusetts the day is not even a legal holiday as it is in 
most states. But people often remember to make good 
resolutions even though they may forget them. Watch 
night services are held in many churches. The bells are 
rung and horns are blown in tne city streets. 

Father Time.—That’s a pretty good celebration, I 
think. Here is a Scotch lad and lassie. Let us hear 
what they have to say. 

Scotch Girl.—In Scotland we have a great time at the 
New Year. The thirty-first day of December is called 
Hogmanay. We children are all told to look for a man 
with as many eyes as the year has days. They never 
find him. The-poor children go from house to house 
with the New Year’s greeting. Each is generally given 
an oatcake, a piece of cheese or a sweet cake. In all the 
towns and cities, the church bells ring at midnight on 
New Year’s eve. In the Highlands, the bagpipes are 
played. 

Scotch Boy.—New Year’s day is fine. Everybody has 
a holiday throughout Scotland. If it were not for the 
liquor-drinking, it would be the best day of the year. 
Churches hold services in the morning. People rise 
early to go “first-footing,” calling on their friends. 
The first foot that steps over the doorsill has much to 
do, they say, with your good or bad fortune during the 
coming year. If he is a dark-complexioned man, it is 
an omen of good fortune. A woman is supposed .to 
bring ill luck. There are many other odd superstitions 
connected with the day. . 


Father Time.—Thank you. That will do. Now shall 
we hear from England? 

English Girl.—Among the ancient Saxons the New 
Year was ushered in by friendly gifts; and all fighting 
was stopped for three days. On New Year's day, it is 
said, Henry VI. received gifts of jewels, geese, turkeys, 
hens and sweetmeats. Queen Elizabeth, too, was pre- 
sented with many fine gifts, such as necklaces, brace- 
lets, gowns, mantles, petticoats, mirrors, fans, etc. 

Wnglish Boy.—In some parts of rural England, the 
village maidens still go from door to door on New 
Year’s day with a bowl of wassail, made of ale, roasted 
apples, squares of toast, nutmeg and sugar, and dec- 
orated with evergreen and ribbons. They sing this 
verse as they go along:—- ' 

“Little maid, little maid, turn the pin, 
Open the door and let us in; 

God be’ here, God be there; 

I wish you all a Happy New Year.” 

Father Time.—Next, we'll hear from Russia. 


Russian Girl.—There are some quaint New Year's 
customs in our country, too. On New Year’s day the 
Russian farmer piles a heap of leaves over a large pile 
of grain, and, after seating himself behind it, he asks 
his children if they can see him. They reply they can- 
not; and then he answers tuat he hopes the crops of the 
coming year will be so fine that he will be hidden in the 
fields. 


Russian Boy.—Like all the other monarchs of Europe, 
Czar Nicholas begins the New Year with a prayer to 
God for help and strength during the next twelve 
months. In Russia church services are held every- 
where on New Year's morning. The rest of the day is 
spent in making New Year’s calls or in sending greet- 
ings. At midnight each member of the family kisses 
every other member, beginning with the head of the 
family, and then all go to bed after wishing each other 
a Happy New Year. 


Father Time.— Here comes France. What have you to 
tell us about the New Year? 

French Girl.- New Year’s day is a great festival with 
us and in the French republic presents are exchanged 
as on Christmas day in the United States. 


French Boy.—Our president holds a grand New Year’s 
reception in the Chamber of Deputies, Paris, where 
everybody, both rich and poor, goes to call. 

Father Time.—Germany is next. What is New Year’s 
like in your country? . 

German Girl,—All the cities keep the festival on New 
Year’s eve in Germany. There are songs, feasting, 
games and family parties in many houses. When the 
bells toll the first stroke of midnight, every house opens 
wide its \windows and the people cry, “Posit Neujahr.” 
At the last stroke of the bell, the windows are closed and 
everything becomes quiet.. 

German Boy.—In some German families the New 
Year is observed with great solemnity. During New 
Year's eve there is family prayer in many homes in 
Germany. New Year’s gifts are made to servants. 


Father Time.—No country fails to celebrate New 
Year’s. Now we will learn how they do it in the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula. 


Danish Girl—The Danes greet the New Year with 
the boom of cannon, and at midnight old Copenhagen 
is all astir. To have pistols fired off under your win- 
dow is the most complimentary way in which they can 
salute you in my country on New Year’s morning. 


Swedish Boy.—-The Norwegians and Swedes will in- 
vite you to feasts. And all who come to Stockholm 
attend a grand banquet in the Exchange, where the 
King meets his people in truly democratic, fashion. 

Father Time.—Now, these Italians are going to tell 
us how they observe the day. 

Italian Girl.—Among the ancient Romans, after the 
calendar was all fixed up, the first day of January, as 
well as the whole month, was dedicated to the worship 


of the heathen god, Janus, for whom the month was 


named. He is pictured as having two faces, you know, 
looking in opposite ways, into the past and into the fu- 
ture. In January they offered sacrifices to Janus on 
twelve altars. On New Year’s day, they were very 
careful to speak gently and to behave well, because that 
was a good omen for the whole year. 

Italian Boy.—Did you know that the idea of New 
Year cards and gifts originated in Rome? The cooks 
and candy-makers used to hire poets to write verses 
and mottoes for the New Year bon-bons. And that is 
the way it began. We still have the candy mottoes as 
every school boy and girl knows. 

Father Time.-—-Off in the Orient, they have great do- 
ings. Here is China to tell us. And little Japan, too. 

Chinese Boy.—The most wonderful ceremonies con- 
nected with the New Year take place in China and 
Japan. In these countries and in Corea, New Year’s 
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day is everybody’s birthday. Isn’t it queer that when 
a baby is Lorn in China, he is considered to be a year 
old. At New Year’s he celebrates his birthday with all 
the rest and adds another year. 

Chinese Girl—We make New Year’s calls in China. 
But sometimes cards are sent and take the place of a 
visit. There are beautiful processions. Images of 
gods are carried, gongs are beaten, and the richly 
dressed manderins march by hundreds to see the Em- 
peror and the Dowager Empress and present their com- 
plimerts. They then go to worship their own house- 
hold gods and dead ancestors. At night there are il- 
juminations and fireworks, which make the streets gor- 
geous, and a monstrous dragon is drawn through the 
streets. People salute each other with “Kung-hi! 
Kung-hi!” meaning “I humbly wish you joy,” or “Sin- 
hi! Sin-hi!” meaning ‘May joy be yours!” 

Japanese Boy.—In Japan everybody puts on a light 
blue cotton dress on New Year’s day and goes visiting. 
Many go to the various tea-gardens. There is a grand 
procession representing all the trades. Bands play. 
There is plenty of amusement in top-spinning, kite- 
flying, jugglers, acrobats, and fireworks. 

Japanese Girl.—The Japanese send New Year’s letters 
on rice paver to distant friends. Presents of cooked 
sice, roasted peas, oranges and figs, are offered to every 
one. Peas are scattered about the houses to frighten 
away evil spirits. And decorations of lobster, signify- 
ing fruitfulness, cabbages for riches, and oranges for 
good luck, are placed about the houses. 

Father Time.—We'd like to hear from India now. 

Indian Boy.—In the Indian Empire, the day which 
corresponds to New Year is called “Hooly.” It is a 
heathen festival in honor of Krishna. 

Indian Girl—For the brief time, caste is forgotten 
and the fashion is to wear red. Everyone who can 
afford it wears red clcthes at the New Year. Red pow- 
der is scattered on passers-by, and streams of red water 
are fired at the people, who take it all as a good joke. 

Father Time—Dear me! If here aren’t the Esqui- 
mauy: who could have thought that they celebrated the 
New Year! 

Esquimau Girl—The Esquimaux do not forget New 
Year, even although there are no days, and it is all 
night at the New Year season. But our ceremony is 
very different from that in any ower land, as you will 
readily understand. 

Esquimau Boy.—At midnight on New Year’s eve, 
the Esquimaux come out of their snow huts and ice 
eaves to perform the New Year rites. They move softly 
and silently from one ice hut to another, extinguishing 
lights till every spark of fire is put out. That repre- 
sents the death of the old year. Then in the same 
solemn way, fresh fires are lighted one at a time until 
all the fires and lights are kindled anew. 

First Girl—I should think they would be afraid to be 
all alone at midnight in the great cold ice country with- 
out a fire or light. 

First Roy.—It doesn’t last long and they soon get 
their lights again to cheer them for enother year. 

Father Time.—Now, you have heard, children, how 
New Year’s is celebrated the world around. 

First Girl—Thank you, Father Time, we have en- 
joyed it very much. 

Father Time.—I wish you all, countries both great 
and small, a ‘oyful and prosperous New Year. 

[Children execute a closing dril and march away.] 


SECRET OF DISCIPLINE IN THE 
SCHOOLKOOM. 


BY IDA M. THRASILER, NEWTON, MASS. 

The supreme instinct of mother-love in the heart 
of the teacher. : 

The power to look within the mind and heart of 
the child. 

A high, unswerving moral standard that w/ll in- 
cnleate a wholesome fcar cf wrong doing. 

A mutual understanding and strong bond of sym- 
pathy between teacher and pupil. 

The unconscicus willingn:s; cf the child to b2 led, 
manifested because of the power cf the teacher to 
lead him. 

_ A constant living example of all that is fine that 
is stronger than precept. 

A beautiful environment to work in. 

A deep interest in the teacher in all that is dear 
to the heart of the child. 

In fact, all that enters into the making of a per- 
fect home circle, 3 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


December brings a world of white, 
And holly boughs with berries bright. 
On snowy hillsides thick with pine, 
The stars all softly shine. 

We think of that one radiant star 
Which led the wise men from afar 
To where one happy Christmas morn 
The little Christ was born. 


PAYSICAL TKAINING. 


BY DIRECTUR GULICK, 


MOST POPULAR GAMES FOR CHILDREN. 
[Report of Address.] 


[Dr. Gulick, director of physical culture, and the 
teachers of the physical training department of the 
New York public schools, about 100 in number, met 
recently to arrange the games most suitable for 
school children. Dr. Gulick announced that he had 
corresponded with every large city in the world with 
a view of getting their methods of developing the 
physical condition of their school children, and he 
intends to give the children of New York the best 
physical training that can be had.| 

The games that have been the most popular in 
this city are “Three Deep” and “Centre Ball.” The 
former can be played by any number of children. 
The players are grouped in two circles, one within 
the other, while one player known as “it” and a 
“chaser” remain on the outside of the outer circle. 
“Tt” is chased by the boy selected as “chaser,” and 
can only save himself by springing behind a member 
of the outer ring and shouting “three deep.” “It” 
then takes the place of the bov in the outer circle, 
while the one immediately in front of him in the 
inner, becomes the “chaser,” and tries to catch the 
former “chaser.” who has now become “it.” The 
game increases in speed and interest as one after an- 
other of the ring men have been ousted and required 
to take their places as “chasers” and “its.” 

F very boy participating in the game comes in for 
his share of the sport, and the uncer‘ainties of where 
“it” is going to stop and cry “three deep” keeps each 
plaver on the lookout all the time. 

“Centre hall” promises to be much in vogue in the 
public schools during the winter. In playing the 
came a circle of some twenty or thirtv bove is 
formed, while a single boy takes his position in the 
centre of the ring. A basket cr medicine bal! is 
naseed from one member of the ring to another with 
ranidity. and the hov in the centre must tonch the 
hal] as it is passed around. When he snecerds in 
the nlaver in whose hands the hall was held. or from 
whoce hands it was pasted. becomes contra, an 
the centre tales bis place in the e'rele. The game is 
fact. and to he sueresefn] a bov must be very active 
and noesees an erenrate eve, 

“Enh. or hell is another devel-n7r 
of mucenlar ell’. A line cf hove is forme? Anv 
number ran niav, the size of the team being limite 
hy the fenr aren. The line stands in a stoon'ns 
neeitton with the handa rectine on the knecs, The 
head of the Vine a moricine hall. leve's it he- 
treeen hia lece ta the hov hehind, and jt is then 
nacead thie hrman archwow to the end of the 
line whoa nnen poreivine the hall riches forward ond 
hesamad the head, Sometimes a how in the rear. ond 
nf athletic will wan't one how after anothe- 
nm] he reaches the head of the Tine. 

The back and arm mnscles in this game are given 


excellent exercise, and the rapid chang'ng of p-si- 


tion gives each boy plenty of leg and foot work. 
Among the girls and younger pupils the games 
which has met with the greatest favor is called 
“circus rope.” The players are grouped about in a 
circle, while one lies on a mat in the centre and 
twirls around the floor a long rope, to the end of 
which is attached a rubber ball. As the rope sweeps 
around, Ces ribing a circle, the other players must 
skip over it. The one failing to leap the rope be- 
comes “it,” and relieves the one on the mat and 
twirls the rope unti] another is entrapped., In this 
game only the agile and nimble-footed player can 
possibly play to the finish without being caught. 
'At the conclusion of the meeting, during which 
the teacher gave practical illustrations cf the var‘ous 
games, Dr. Gulick stated that as soon as he heard 
from the leading school authorities abroad he wculd 
arrange a schedule of exercises that would become a 
permanent fixture at all the schools in New York.] 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR TIE GRADES, CHICAGO. 


GRADES 1 AND 2. 

Time, with Manual Constructicn, 150 minute a week 
in First Grade, 140 minutes a week in Second Grade. 
WEAVING. 

Weaving paper strips. 

Weaving rugs for doll house on card board and 
later on wooden looms. 

RAFFTA. 

Raffia braided for helts, rims, ete. Knotted raffin 
work hag, twine bag. Baskets, picture frames, doll 
hats, ete., of raffia and copper wire, or raffia anJ 
card board. Simp’e bead work. 

SEWING. 
Sewing on canvas or burlaps with worsted. 
GRADF 8. 
Time, with Manna] Construction, 140 minutes a 


week, 
COOKERY. (Tove with grede tercher.) 


Popping corn, making paste, cooking cereals, bak- 

ing potatoes, grinding wheat. 
TEXTILES. 

Primitive methos of cleaning, card'ng, spinning. 
sconring. dyeing, and weaving wool, done by me-n: 
of simple implements worked out in the shop. S'ulv 
of different fabrics with regard to structure an] 
natnre of fiber. Determination cf textur>. hydro- 
scopic nature, relative warmth, inflammab'litv. etc. 
Examination of fibers in natural state. Rettine. 
heckling, seutching. and weaving flax. Studv of 
cocoon and methods of silk manufacture. S-parat- 
ing cotton fibers from bolls and seeds. The c*ttor 
gin. Analysis of structure of ordinary cotton thread 

BASKETRY. 

Raskets of rattan or rattan and raffia, or of o>! 
oa especial emphasis being laid on form ar‘ 
color, 
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WEAVING. 


Weaving elaborated with ipatek reference to color 
combinations. 
SEWING. 


Making a doll’s patchwork quilt of coarse mate- 
rial, using geometric forms for design. Upholster- 
ing furniture for doll house. Making doll’s sun- 
bonnet of woven raffia and cotton goods. Making 
coarse marble bags, ete 

GRADE 4. 
Time, with Manual Construction, 125 minutes a 
week. 
COOKERY. 


Cooking cereals, vegetables, eggs, meat. Review of 
food products as studied previously in Geography. 
Comparison of grains. An outdoor vegetable garden. 
A winter window garden. ‘Transportation and pres- 
ervation of vegetables and grain. 

Note.—All recipes should -be closely correlated 
with number work. 


CHRISTMAS BOXES.—(I1). 


_BY ELIZABETH HADLEY. 


BUTTERFLY CORNUCOPIA, 


Figure 1 has the double advantage of being pretty 
and simple, one that even the youngest child can 


manage. 


Fig. 1. 


Materials: Cardboard, narrow ribbon or tape, and 
crepe paper, orange, yellow, and peacock blue, if you 
wish for a variety of colors. 

For the ribbon, “handkerchief ribbon” will do 
very well, and if there is a department store near, 
the attendant at the handkerchief counter will 
doubtless be willing to donate a supply of blue, pink, 


white, red, and black ribbons, sufficient for ordinary 
purposes. If the cardboard can be purchased at a 
box shop or newspaper office, it may be had much 
cheaper than when bought in the ordinary.way, and 
in most places the cardboard will be obligingly cut 
into squares, which need but one cutting with the 
shears to become right-angled triangles, the founda- 
tion of the cornucopia. 

Score these triangles with knife or scissors, at a-b, 
a-e-, a-d. With an ordinary punch, or steel nail, 
make holes at g-g for the ribbon. Fold and lap 
edge a-e over a-f; tie with a bit of ribbon, leaving a 
loop long enough to hang from the Christmas tree. 

A square of crepe paper held point towards you 
may be wrinkled in the centre to the semblance of 
a butterfly. Tie this with a bit of black ribbon, and 
pin to the cornucopia at a (Fig. 1). Irregular stripes 
and spots put on with ink give the butterfly a more 


BIRD HOUSE. 
The bird house is based upon the triangular 


Q 


prism, and gray or buff cardboard may be used. 
Cut out the window c, and around the upper port 
of the little flap a-b. Fold and insert this in the 


opening c for the window ledge, and these also keep 
the sides in place. 

Sparrows, robins, or bluebirds may be outlined on 
the sides, and colored by the children with eolored 
pencils or water colors. 


CURRY VS. SUMNER. 


In connection with a quotation in “Literary Brev- 
ities” in Journal of November 19, we are glad to print 
the following from Dr. Curry’s book, ‘‘The Southern 
States of the American Union”’:— 

“It might be easily shown, even with the scant mem- 
oranda almost providentially preserved, that the South, 
in expense and battles and soldiers, bore her full share 
in the struggle for independence. In Baltimore, the 
first cruisers were fitted out, which were the pioneers 
of the American navy, and Maryland furnished more 
than twenty thousand men to the Revolutionary army. 


_In 1790, the white male population over sixten years of 


age, in Pennsylvania and Virginia, was about the same, 
the former being 110,788, and the latter 110,934, and yet, 
according to the official estimate presented to the first 
Congress by the secretary of war, General Henry Knox 
of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania furnished 34,965  sol- 
diers, and Virginia 56,721. New Hampshire had a imili- 
tary population 513 larger than South Carolina, and she 
contributed 14,906 soldiers, and South Carolina 31,131. 
The latter quota is nearly equal to that of Pennsylvania, 
which had triple the military population and twice the 
total population, free and slave. South Carolina’s out- 
numbered New York’s troops (29,836), although New 
York had much more than double the military popula- 
tion, and forty per cent. more of total population. 
Connecticut and Massachusetts did more than 
any of the states, not Southern, and yet South Carolina 
sent to its armies thirty-seven cut of every forty-two 
citizens capable of bearing arms; Massachusetts sent 
thirty-two; Connecticut, thirty; and New Hampshire, 
eighteen. At the North, nearly every man who served 
was entered on the rolls, while, as General Knox says, 
‘In some years of the greatest exertion of the Southern 
states there are no returns whatever of the militia.’ 
Generally at the North the war assumed a regular char- 
acter; at the Scuth it was brought home to every fire- 
side; and there was scarcely a man who did not 


shoylder his musket, even though not regularly in the | 


field. Again, while sending its troops freely to defend 
any part of the country, it fought, in very large degree, 
its own battles, and the losses sustained in supporting 
this home conflict were far heavier than any amount of 
taxation ever levied... . According to General Knox’s 
report, the North sent to the army 100 men for every 227 
of military age, as shown by the census of 1790, and the 
South 100 for every 209. In 1848, one out of every 
sixty-two of the men of military age in 1790 in the 
North was a revolutionary pensioner, and one out of 
every 110 in the South. Of these pensioners New Eng- 
land had 3,146, more than there were in all the South, 
and New York two-thirds as many, though she contrib- 
uted not one-seventh as many men to the war. These 
are authentic historical facts, and are not presented by 
way of recrimination, but to establish equality and 
justice,” 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


JUST WHIZZING ALONG. 


It almost makes one’s brain whirl to read of that re- 
markable railway burst of speed between Berlin and 
Zossen, Germany, In the late October. An electric car 
specially designed for fast time made the run between 
the two places at a speed of 130 miles an hour. The 
front end of the car was covered with flies, bees, and 
small insects, crushed as if by a thumb against the iron 
and glass, so tremendous was the air resistance. 


IN HIGHEST ALTITUDES. . 


Talking of mountain climbing, which is the fad with. 


many to-day, Dr. Workman end party scaled one of 
the highest peaks of the Himalaya range the past 
summer, and reached’en altitude of 23,394 feet above cea 
level, or close upon four and one-half miles. As they 
stood there, they were 300 feet above the crest of 
Aconcagua, the loftiest peak of the Andes. On the 


way they crossed and climbed some cf the greatest — 


glaciers in the world. 


VESSEL LOST IN THE PACIFIC. 


It is thought that the steamer Discovery foundered 
at some point between Alas’a and Seattle. She sailed 
from Yatatuck for Seattle cn November 2, and has net 
been heard from since. There were forty passengers 
aboard. Her captain, Captain McGrath, was a young 
man, ard was a native of Quincy, Mass. When: the 
Maine was blown up in the hartor of Hayana, Captain 
McGrath was commissioned to assist in conveying the 
dead and wounded to Key West. It is feared that he 
has sailed his last voyage. 


PANAMA CONNECTIONS. 


Panama is a city of about 25,000 people, and is on the 
sunset cide of the isthmus of the same name. It is con- 
nected with San Francisco by a steamsh‘p line running 
once a week, and has also a weekly stenmship schedule 
to Valparaiso, Chile. Two passenger and two freight 
trains cross the isthmus daily each way between Pan- 
ama and Colon, or Asp‘nwall, as it is sometimes cilled. 
The railway is forty-seven miles long, and it tates pas- 
senger trains three hours to make the trip, which cer- 
tainly is not very rapid transit. 


AN INLAND NAVAL TRAINING STATION. 


To secure recruits for the United States navy, it 19 
thought desirable to train men from the great Middle 
West on the creat lakes. But this is impossible on all 
the lales with the exception of Lake Michigan, because 
of a treaty between Britain and the United States, made 
in 1817, that limits to almost nothing naval vessels ot 
these two nations on the great lakes. Only a few 
revenue cutters are allowed under the terms of the 
treaty. But as Late Michigan is wholly in the United 
States, naval training may be carried on there. It is 
now under consideration to build a naval tra'ning station 
at Late Bluff, about thirty miles north of Chicago, 
where there is an cxcellent harbor and rcom for a brr- 
racks and drill ground. The training would, however, 
have to be confined to the waters of Lake Michigan, 
unlezs the treaty of 1817 were changed, which is not at 
all probable. 


ISLAND EMPIRE OF FRANCE. 


France has extended island possessions. Madagascar 
is as long as from New York to Chicago, and as wide 
as from Washington to Boston, so Mr. Carpenter writes. 
Nearby it.is Reunion, nearly as large as Rhode Island, 
and also the Comoro Islands, where sugar, va- 
nilla, and coffee are raised in large quantities. Guade- 
loupe and Martinique in the West Indics are French. 
New Caledonia in the Pacific Ocean is a French prison 
settlemert. The Loyalty Islands, the New Hebrides, 
and the Society Islands belong to France. In this last 
group is the island of Tahiti, with an area of 600 syuare 
miles, and a population of 10,000. 


A MOVE ON VENEZUELA. 


Evidently there is come cer’ous misunderstanding be- 
tween -Great Britain and Venezuela. It appears to be 
that President Castro is closing the Orinoco river to 
foreign trade, and that the British authorities object to 
such en interference. The West India squadron of the 
British fleet has recently sailed from Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, for La Guayra, Venezuela, with the idea of 
making a demonstration, as it is known in naval.circles. 
The British minister has lodged a protest at Caracas 
more than once against President Castro’s action, with- 
out securing any recognition. It may be that the pres 
ident will be less likely to be dictatorial in his mannor 
when he sees the squadron coming to anchor in one of 
his country’s leading ports, 
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“The keenest critic of him who can is he who 
can’t.” 


More steel is being used in making steel pens 
than in making swords and guns! ! 


Aristotle said that the enjoyment of leisure is the 
end of education in its highest sense. Do you know 
how? Can you enjoy leisure? If not, learn the art. 
It is a fine art. 


Professor Wilbur 8S. Jaekman of Chicago Univer- 
sity joins Margaret Haley in her anti-graft and kin- 
dred campaigns. He agrees with her that the 
schools can do it. 


Money earning, money getting, money saving have 
no virtue in themselves, but each is a means to a 
higher end,—its best use—or it is not a creditable 
activity. Keep this incidentally before the child. 


Child study is a noble feature of professional 
thought and study, but it may easily become a 
nuisance by trying to deduct specific rules for the 
direct guidance of teachers in every case that ari-es. 
There is no specific in education. 


Every cheap amusement that thrives in a com- 
munity is a reflection upon the public schools of ten 
vears ago. Only cheap people, half educated, and 
the lower half educated, enjoy cheap amusements. 
Educate your pupils above it—if you can. 

Teach arithmetic as well as you know how, as well 
as vou can learn how, but never forget that that is 
merely incidental. Your chief mission is the mak- 
img of better boys and girls, and the better teaching 
of anything helps to that end. 

Do you know how to rest? Do you know how to 
teach your pupils so that they will know how to rest ? 
It is a great art to rest while awake. It is a greater 


to know to so teach others that they may rest. Far 
too many teachers are so tense that the tension in 
school is something fierce. It is all wrong, seriously 
wrong. Rest! 


The “subject matter” of instruction means the 
material upon which we work. Originally the term 
meant “the underlying wood,” or whatever one starts 
with in building or in making anything. It is that 
‘which we finish or polish. The very term “under- 
lying wood” suggested that it had been polished or 
finished. The expression also suggests that no two 
woods take the same polish, that the finish must fit 
the “underlying wood” or subject maiter. What a 
field for educational thinking! 


The Minneapolis teachers have a fine professional 
library of 5,288 volumes, and all the educational 
journals and other helpfu] magazines. The teachers 
have purchased these books themselves. Last year 
their contribution amounted to $614.20, and it in- 
creases annually. Where is there a better profes- 
sional library? They contribute about seventy cents 
each on the average, and there are in the ] brary 
about six times as many books as teachers. The city 
provides the depository, and pays a part of the ex- 
pense of caring for it. 


A GOOD LIFE IN SCHOOL AND OUT. 


A policeman in a wide-awake and dare-devil city 
called upon the superintendent to say that there were 


three boys that were a terror. He did not know their . 


names, but ‘he knew in what school they were, and 
he would know them by sight. The superintendent 
and policeman~visited the school, and the teacher 
positively refused to believe it, as they were among 
her best behaved boys. In school it was good policy, 
was worth their while to behave, but out of school 
they enjoyed acting like his Satanic majesty. ‘They 
played the Hyde-Jekyl! act to perfection. These 
boys are not alone in playing this role. It is for the 
teacher, so far as is possible, to exert an influence 
that will tone up the out-of-school life of the chil- 
dren. 


SHARCHING FOR TRUTH. 

The old-fashioned schoolmaster element in us 
leads to a purpose to have the children do only 
what they are told to do, and to find only what they 
are told to find in a lesson or experiment. Teaching 
is searching for truth, or should be, and such a 
spirit cramps the search for truth; indeed, makes it 
impossible. ‘The modern teacher of history pays a 
premium upon a’ child’s finding something some- 
where of which his teacher has never known or even 
so much as heard. This is the spirit of science, of 
all laboratory method. You have no faith in your 
theory in ‘history, science or religion, if you fear the 
discovery of anything that can discount your theory 
or shake your position. If you are right, no search 
light can make you wrong; if you are wrong, the 
sooner you are set right the safer you will be. 


TEACHERS VERSUS THE TEACEHR. 


The time has come for plain talk about the 
teacher losing herself in her class, being one of the 
teachers, and not merely “a teacher.” Whoever 
heard a lawyer whining about law because he was 
personally in hard luck! Who has not heard a 
teacher foul his profession if he was in ill luck? 
Stop it! Stop it in yourself. Stop it in your neigh- 
bor if you can. Do not moralize about teaching, do 
not gush over its “eternal rewards,” but see and say 
that it is coming to be as good an employment for 
the talent and time put into it as any other. It does 
not attract the same cast of mind as law, medicine, 
or engineering; it does not appeal so readily to men 
who have keen business instincts, who are ready to 
take risks, but for the cast of mind that tends 
towards teaching, the reward in the work, and the 
legitimate ways into more remunerative fields, is as 
great as anywhere. The present need is enthusiasm 
over the privileges, opportunities, and rewards of 


teachers as a class. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The special session of Congress merged in the 
regular session without a break. In one sense, the 
special session may be said to have been without 
fruit. That is to say, it witnessed no complete legis- 
lation, the Senate choosing to defer to a fixed date 
in the regular session the vote on the Cuban reci- 
procity bill, which Congress was specially convened 
to consider. But the special session was not alto- 
gether without result. It materially expedited the 
work of Congress by affording time for the organiza- 
tion of the House and the appointment of commit- 
tees; while the persuading the Senate minority ta 
agree upon a day for voting on the Cuban bill was in 
itself an achievement, and saved a good deal of time. 

* * * 

The topic to which the President gave the first 
place in his message was legislation for the regulation 
of corporations. This is the subject with reference 
to which he has been chiefly criticised and attacked, 
and it was characteristic of him to put it first. What 
he said was consistent with his whole course. He 
distinguished carefully between combinations of 
capital or of labor in themselves, and the possible 
abuses of their power, and argued only for the re- 
straint of the latter. He congratulated the country 
upon the progress which has been made in legisla- 
tion to secure publicity of the affairs of corporations, 
and to expedite the prosecution of offences under the 
anti-trust law, and he laid dewn the broad principle 
that the only corporation which has cause to dread 
publicity is the corporation which shrinks from the 
light. 

* * 

The President’s review of the isthmian canal nego- 
tiations was accompanied with an instructive list of 
the riots and disturbances which have occurred on 
the isthmus during the last fifty-seven vears. Alto- 
gether, these incipient or actual insurrections have 
numbered fifty-three during that period, or about 
one each year. Four times the Colombian govern- 
ment has asked the United States to intervene to 
preserve order, and six times American sailors and 
marines have been landed in order to keep the 
transit across the isthmus open. This exhibit 
demonstrates the incapacity of the Colombian gov- 


‘ernment to maintain peace and order, if it were so 


inclined. Nothing short of absolute control over the 
canal strip and a protectorate over the isthmus 
would make the canal safe. These conditions are 
fully met in the new treaty. 

The most striking feature of the report of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Shaw is its exhibit of the 
national finances, which points not only to a dimin- 
ishing surplus, but to an actual deficit in the near 
future. The surplus for the last fiscal years was, in 
round figures, $54,000,000. In his report last year, 
Secretary Shaw estimated the surplus for the cur- 
rent fiscal year at $51,000,000. But the heavy 
falling-off in customs receipts which -was not then 
anticipated, coupled with increased expenditures, has 
so changed the outlook that he now estimates the 
surplus for the year at only $14,000,000; And for 
the next fiscal year, ending June 30, 1905, his esti- 
mates indicate a deficit of $23,000,000. Obviously 
these figures are not calculated to encourage either 
reductions of revenue or extravagance of expendi- 
ture. The operations of the treasury in November 
left a deficit for that month of $2,750,000. 

* * * 

The death of Herbert Spencer removes the last of 
the four great philosophers and physicists who made 
the Victorian reign illustrious. Darwin, Tyndall, 
and Huxley had preceded him into the unknown re- 
garding which no one of the four had any serious 
hope of continuing existence. It is too early to esti- 
mate the influence of Spencer upon. modern religious 
and philosophic thought, either absolutely or by 
comparison with that of his associates. But it is im- 
possible not to admire the splendid devotion and con- 
centration which enabled him to devote his whole 
life and all his small fortune to expounding and 
building up his great structure of Synthetic philoso- 
phy. Tt was in 1850 that he published his first 
philosophical treatise on “Social Statics,” which was 
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the prelude to his monumental enterprise, the Syn- 
thetic Philosophy, and it was not until 1896 that 
the latter was completed. 'Pestifying long after be- 
fore the Copyright Commission, he said that it took 
fourteen years to sell an edition of 750 copies of the 
“Social Statics”; a statement which well illustrates 
the difficulties which he met and overcame in getting 
his views before the world. 
* * * 

Another incident has occurred in Asiatic Turkey 
which has necessitated emphatic representations on 
the part of the United States. This time it is the 
American consul at Alexandretta who is the injured 
party. An Armenian, who was a naturalized citizen 
of the United States, had been arrested there by the 
Turkish authorities, but was released through the 
interposition of the consul. The consul was escort- 
ing the man to the steamer, when the police inter- 
cepted the party, assaulted the consul and re-arrested 
the Armenian. The consul thereupon lowered the 
flag over the consulate, and formally broke off rela- 
tions with the Turkish authorities by leaving the 
place. ‘The incident is not greatly important in 
itself, but it is a fresh illustration of Turkish dis- 
regard of international comity and obligations. 

* * 

[It is easy to credit the reports from Pekin that 
the Chinese government is on the eve of accepting 
all the Russian conditions as to Manchuria, reserv- 
ing to itself the shadow of sovereignty over the ter- 
ritory, but with concessions to Russia which amount 
practically to a surrender of the provinces. There 
was at first wild talk at Pekin of war with Russia in 
preference to cession of the territory, but it was 
plain even to the Empress Dowager’s counselors that 
such a contest would be futile. There remained two 
alternatives: to secure the assistance of other 
Powers against Russia, or to submit on the _ best 
terms that could be obtained. Japan, Great Britain, 
and the United States were approached, but while 
all were urgent that China shou!d not yield, none of 
them were prepared to sustain her in resistance. 
Submission was therefore the only possible course. 


TEACHING AS A PROFESSION. 
STRENGTH OF THE CrAss FEELING— MOVEMENT FOR 
Higher Waces AND FoR More Sosstantiat ReEcoc- 
NITION — WortH OF THE SERVICE DEMANDS BETTER 


Returns. 


Boston, December 3.—One of the best known and most 
experienced educators of Massachusetts, looking back 
over a long career of personal service as teacher and in 
higher position, marks a growing strength of feeling 
among the teachers as a class. They are coming to be 
members of a genuine profession, and they wish to be 
recognized as such. In his younger days, he says, the 
position of public school teacher was almost menial. 
It did not have then the social or financial standing it 
has now, nor were the teachers filled with nearly as 
much professional or class spirit. They used to take up 
teaching as a brief means of livelihood, until they were 


able to get money for going forward with professional * 


studies, in the ease of men, or until marriage, in the 
case of women. More change has occurred in the case 
of men than of women, but all along the line there has 
been a steady rise of the professional spirit. Teaching 
has come to be a life work with many hundreds of 
people, and it is felt to be’an educated profession as 
truly as the law, medicine, or the ministry. 

In line with this growing sense of professional stand- 
ard and dignity is the movement in many parts of the 
country for higher salaries for public school teachers. 
In Massachusetts the movement has not reached the 
stage of organization, but there is much interest in the 
movement as it shows itself in other states, and it seems 
as if it would not require much preaching of the larger 
Salary gospel to start a sympathetic movement with that 
Which is attracting attention in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and other cities. At the recent meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association in Huntington hall, it 
was found by private inquiry that there is much personal 
interest in the subject, though no teachers had yet 
taken the pains to make any formal movement. Of 
course every one was in sympathy with the idea of 
larger salaries for teachers. One objection was made, 
namely, that if salaries were increased, the people would 
cut down the number of teachers, so that the total pay- 
ments for instruction would not be increased. If this 
were done, it would necessitate a larger number of chil- 
dren per teacher, which would be a bad thing in itself. 
The best results, it was held, are obtained when only a 


smal] number of children are under a teacher. In that 
way the personal touch of the teacher is felt upon every 
child. If the movement for larger salaries should ne- 
cessitate a larger number of children to each teacher, 
then, it was said, it would be a question whether any- 
thing had been gained. 

The alternative to raising the salaries of teachers was 
given as a pension system. This might be made ap- 
plicable to all teachers who had been in the service a 
given number of years,—and the number should be 
large, so as to include only those who were in the work 
professionally. The argument for pensioning public 
school teachers is put upon the same basis as the pen- 
sioning of judges of the higher courts, as is done in 
Massachusetts. These men have withdrawn from the 
sharp competiton of practice. They have put themselves 
outside of the pale of professional money-making, and 
have devoted themselves to the strictly legal side of 
life. They have done large service to the public. 
Therefore, runs the argument, they are justly entitled 
to receive from the public that provision for old age, 
in a degree, which will compensate them for their with- 
drawal from the money-making avenues of life. The 


- Same argument is applied to the school teachers. They 


are out of business. Their. study is the mind of the 
child. They are using their best professional ski!l to 
develop the minds of the children, and are making a 
science of the development of their mental powers to the 
point of highest effectiveness. Therefore, since they 
are giving the public far more than they are receiving 
in the form of pay for their services, it is only right 
that the people, as a whole, should make good te them, 
in a measure, what they have given to the people. De- 
tails of the plan are not presented yet, but it is desired 
to have the acknowledgment take the form of pensions 
from the public treasury, and not the form of any 
mutual aid or insurance, such as the Boston teachers 
have secured for themselves by means of a specific act 
of the legislature. 

Wages of both men and women teachers are tending 
upward. Not only have the teachers secured their full 
proportion in the gradual advance of compensation for 
all large classes who are working for salaries, but they 
have obtained more than their proportion, considering 
the advance of wages in other occupations. When it 
is remembered that only a generation ago the wages of 
women teachers in one of the large cities of Massachu- 
setts were only $240 per year, and now they are more 
than twice that sum, it can be seen how rapid has been 
the advance during the interval. 

Here in Massachusetts the educational system is be- 
lieved to be in such excellent condition that it could 
easily be made admittedly the best anywhere to be 
found. The work of former agitators and the embodi- 
ment of their ideas into law have had much to do with 
the present strength of the Massachusetts educational 
system. One of the conditions of strength is the nor- 
mal school system, supported, as it is, by the active 
good will of the entire people. Not many years ago 
four new normal schools were established by the legis- 
lature at one session. Though local jealousies had 
something to do with the result, yet the outcome has 
justified the establishment of each of the schools, and 
if more were needed, the sentiment of the people would 
grant them. Normal graduates are coming into larger 
eniployment than ever in the schools. Probably fifty 
per cent. of all the teachers are graduates of normal 
schoois,,and the younger portion of them includes a 
constantly increasing percentage of those who have fin- 
ished their training in the normal schools. The rank of 
the normal schools has been raised under the recent 
policy of the state until no longer are grammar school 
graduates admitted to them, but a high school education 
is essential. This has raised the standard of the nor- 
mal schools appreciably, putting them on a plane with 
the fitting schools for college. The tendency of this 
training into professional life has been to stimulate the 
professional spirit among the teachers. It is true that 
many of the brightest of the children in the country 
towns find their way into the teacher’s chair by other 
means than the diploma of the normal school, but the 
steady tendency of the times has been to make teachers 
a separate class by themselves. They feel it, and there 
is growing up, all through the country, a professional 
spirit which will prompt teachers to act more as a unit 
than ever for their interests. This is seen in the move- 
ment for higher salaries. It is believed that the people 
will admit that the teachers are not paid as much as 
they should be, considering the important service which 
they render to the public, compared with the compen- 
sation of others who give much less and receive much 
more, and that with due regard to the balance between 
the services of good teachers and good cooks, the pay 
of the teachers will be increased. 

A second element which makes the educational posi- 
tion of the state strong is the system of superintendence 
of the public schools. This has been extended by law 


until every town in the state is obliged to have profes- 
sional! supervision of its schools. By the system of state 
aid, the poorer towns are enabled to have this service 
performed, and they are also enabled, by state aid, to 


‘ secure better teachers than formerly. The two advan- 


tages, taken together, make the state system of educa- 
tion strong, compared with any other state in the union, 
and it is believed that, with the right man in the chair 
of secretary of the board of education, the state will 
stand admittedly at the front. A feeling is growing that 
the state ought to pay at least $6,000 to the secretary, 
and get a man of the highest qualifications, who will be 
a recognized authority all over the country. But the 
policy has not been determined upon Officially, and no 
man is in sight, as far as can be discerned from the 
state house outlook. R. L. B. 


‘Continued from page 416. | 


is a copyist, an imitator, and superficial thinker; and 
while endeavoring to carry out a copied method, 
very often misses the real matter. 

A teacher, who may be regarded as a type, when 
a psychical point was under discussion, remarked 
that she would consult her notes taken in the normal 
school and settle the question. Psychology in notes 
or in text-books is of little value. It must be one’s 
very own, ‘Text-books and notes are helpful when 
considered as suggestions, hut the mental phe. 
nomenon is the thing to be studied. Mental phe- 
nomena are facts, realities, and must be sought out 
and studied where they exist, as any other facts. 

It is unquestioned that the last fifteen years have 
brought great changes in form and efficiency of 
educational methods. We have a clearer idea of the 
true order of studies, and consequently a better 
course of study. Some knowlege of brain fatigue 
has improved the daily program, and is producing 
gratifying results in economy of energy. A compre- 
hension of the feeling phase of the psychosis has 
nearly dispensed with the necessity of physical force 
in controlling pupils, and has placed the schools 
throughout our land on a higher plane than was 
ever before known in the history of the world. 

_If we consider some of the educational leaders in 
the state and nation, we find without exception that 
they are profound students of psychology. 

Harm can come from the superficial study only, 
by committing to memory a few words and phrases 
and pretending to be what we are not. 

SuPERINTENDENT WILLIAM D. PARKINSON, 
Waltham, Mass. 

1. Teachers whose education and ability enable 
them to approach it with a due sense of proportion. 

2. In proportion to capacity. Primarily a few 
fundamental principles relating to the processes of 
the mind. the reactions between perception and re- 
flection, thought and sentiment, feeling and. choice, 
and roughly the order of development of faculties 
and susceptibilities. 

Much the same degree of knowledge of the mind 
as the teacher may be expected to have of the body. 
Enough to strengthen the common sense, not to sup- 


plant it. 
3. It has set a large number of teachers ‘to in- 


3. 
quiring why things are done as they are, and to a 
few it has imparted a new sense of the dignity of 
childhood. 

1. It does hatm only as a little knowledge is al- 
wavs a dangerous thing. If a teacher assumes that 
her smattering of psychology is an absolute key to 
the pupil’s mind; if she says, “I see precisely how 
this little mind works,” and proceeds upon the 
theory that she can fool the little mind into an edu- 
cation, her psychology may do harm. ie 

When psychology becomes a superstition with a 
teacher or with an “educator,” as electricity often is 
among the vulgar; when it is maintained that the 
‘deal teacher of the present and the actual teacher 
of the future is to have the activities of the pupil's 
mind so definitely charted, and so under her magic 
control that there will be no play left for those hid 
den wells of feeling, no mystery of that spiritual 
touch, no danger or hope from those flashlights of 
vision, which constitute the charm of personality, the 
fabric of character, and largely the nature of educa- 
tion. then the superstition does harm. But this is 


not the fault of psychology. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— 
TWO CENTURIES OF COSTUME IN AMERICA. By 
Alice Morse Earle. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Two Volumes. Copious Illustrations. Cloth, 
750 pp. Price, $5.00, net. 
A bit of advice from far-away centuries bids us “take 


no thought, saying. .. Wherewithal shall we be. 


clothed’? But here is an author who, in a manner most 
interesting and elaborate, tells us how the American 
people have clothed themselves for the past 200 years. 
From the Puritan days, when at times the minister would 
thunder out against “ruffiing in silks, velvets, satins, 
damask, taffeties, and what not,” this author traces the 
variations and vagaries of the American wardrobe down 
te the present, and in a way quite unique and enter- 
taining. 

The mutations of fashion in dress must have led the 
author a merry dance, but she seems to have given her- 
self up to it with entire abandon. Nothing seems to 
have been overlocked. Here one may see how Puritan 
and Virginian, Quaker and Dutch folk, official and par- 
son, dame and spinster, clad themselves for all and 
divers occasions. Here one may learn all about coats 
and waistcoats, about ruffs and bands, about hoods and 
hats. about cloaks and clogs, about feathers and 
flounces, and all the other things that went to make up 
the elaborate cr simple costumes of two centuries. 

The book is beautifully and amply illustrated. Every 
here and there there are full-page pictures, representing 
Rich and Saltenstall, Cotton Mather, Penelope Winslow, 
Madam Padishal and Child, Elizabeth Fry, and many 
others, in the costume appropriate to their day and sta- 
tion. To many an American family these choice copies 
of portraits of their forbears will have a real historic in- 
terest. And to all who care for such a line of study as 
costumes, the book will come as an aid and an authority 
on such matters, as the work of an expert in mirroring 
forth the fashions of the years. 

THE STORY OF THE BRITONS. By Hubert M., 
Skinner, Ph. D. Chicago and New York: A. F!lan- 
agan Company. 235 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 certs. 
There is always something about those ancient Britons 

to stir even the most sluggish blood, and Dr. Skinner 

has seized upon many of the most famous of them, 

Boadicea, Cymabeline, King Lear, Caractacus, and others, 

to make the reader familiar with their heroism and en- 

deavors. The story of King Arthur is told in most 
graphic language. These old British tales are, as Henry 

Reed well says, “th2 very witchcraft of history,” and 

the author renders us a service in reproducing them. 

STELLA FREGELIUS. A Tale of Three Destinies. 
By H. Rider Haggard. New York, London, and Bom- 
bay: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 361 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

The author apologizes to his readers, in a prefatory 
note, “For his boldness in offering to them a story, 
which is in no sense a romance of the kind that perhaps 
they expect from him; which has, moreover, few excit- 
ing incidents and no climax of the accustomed order, 
since the end of it only indicates its real beginning.”’ 
The story is interesting. even though it is connected 
with much that is spiritual and transcendental. An 
“aerophone,” or wireless telephone, plays a part in the 
story. The end seems rather unsatisfactory, and the 
author excuses the whole as merely an attempt to please 
himself in writing, and afterwards published, in the 
hope that it might “please some others.” 


THE FOE OF COMPROMISE, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By William Garrott Brown. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 224 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 
The first three essays of this volume—“The Foe of 


_ Compromise,” “A Defense of American Parties,” and 


“The Task of the American Historian’—made their bow 
to the public in the columns of the Atlantic Monthly. 
The fourth essay grew out of an address given before 
the Harvard Memorial Society in 1901. Essays may be 
dry reading, but Mr. Brown’s are not. They are highly 
instructive and pleasing. Especially is this true of the 
third in the series. The spirit and scope of the Ameri- 
ean historian are admirably outlined. And the fourth 
essay will be highly gratifying to Harvard men, as it 
gathers up for future reference some of the most impor- 
tant events of the great university. 


THE SPIXNER FAMILY. By Alice Jean Patterson. 
Illustrated. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 5%x7% 
inches. 159 pp. 

This lovely juvenile, enriched with many illustrations, 
describes for younger and, indeed, for older readers the 
homes and habits of the Spinner family, the strange ex- 
periences thev nass through, and the yet stranger trans- 
formations they find themselves undergoing. It is one 
of the most commendable juveniles of the season. 


THE SHORTER POEMS OF ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Edited by Charles Read Nutter. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. Cloth. 313 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
This addition to Macmillan’s Pocket American and 

English classics is welcome. Like its predecessors, it is 
attractive in appearance and convenient in size, with 
its contents wisely and desirably selected. The intro- 
duction treats of the “‘Life of Alfred Tennyson,” “Tenny- 
son as a Man,” “The Poetry of Tennyson,” and “Tenny- 
fon as a Poet.” Thirty pages of notes on the text are 
appended and an index to the notes. 


FIRST STEPS IN PUBLIC SPEAKING. By George W. 

i LL. D. Topeka, Kan.: Crane Brothers. Cloth. 

pp. 

The author fs principal of an important school of elo- 
eution and oratory in Wichita, Kansas, having been pre- 
viously a professor of the State University of Indiana, 
and of Baker University, Kansas. From his long experi- 
ence in training students for public speech, Dr. Hoss has 


gathered much material and has tested many problems of 
eminently practical value. The book is interesting and 
must be helpful, especially to beginners. The theories 
are clearly presented, the details are carefully worked 
out, difficulties are emphasized and helps provided. 


THE MOTH BOOK. By W. J. Holland. New York: 

Doubleday, Page & Co. Price, $4.00 

Dr. Holland’s very successful book on “Butterflies” 
has been succeeded by this valuable treatise on “Moths.” 
After vears of study, he has given to the public what 
is probably the most comprehensive and complete con- 
tribution on this subject ever published in the English 
language. There are 1,500 illustrated figures on plates, 
in colors, and 300 cuts, showing a majority of the larger 
species of moths of North America. The author has 
fully treated the subjects of history of silk culture, 
specimen collecting, the importance of insect life, as 
well as other phases of the study of entomology. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL GLEE AND CHORUS BOOK. By 
S. C. Hanson. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 7x9 
inches. Boards. 160 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is designed as a regular text in vocal music for 
high school, as well as for supplementary use. The va- 
riety of songs is larger than usual in such books. It 
comprises sacred songs, arrangements from operas, male 
quartettes and double quartettes, as well as songs for 
special use, in addition to the usual selections found in 
books of this grade. The reasonable price at which it 
is sold makes it especially available for supplementary 
use, where other books have been regularly adopted. 
The same author has published “Merry Melodies,” *Pri- 
mary ard Calisthenic Songs,” “Golden Glees,” etc. 

IN OLD EGYPT. By H. Pereira Mendes. [Illustrations 
by Mabel L. Humphrey. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. Cloth. 230 pp. Price, $1.20, net. 
This is an attempt—and an eminently successful one— 

to translate the story of Moses in Egypt into the lan- 
guage of our own time. The persecutions of Israel by 
her task masters, the adoption of the little lad, afloat 
in his bulrush cradle on the Nile, by the Egyptian prin- 
cess, the arrogance of Pharaoh and the Egyptian priests, 
and many other features of those ancient days, are told 
in a most graphic and attractive way, enlarging, but 
not weakening, the beautiful Biblical story. It ought to 
be a welcome book in every home where reverence for 
the Bible is felt. In the main, the illustrations assist 
the narrative, though in some cases the figures have 
more of an American than an Egyptian or Israelitish 
appearance. 


HOW TO KEEP WELL. By Floyd M. Crandall, M. D. 
Illustrated. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Price, $1.50, net. 

We have had too much bone and sinew in some of our 
school physiologies, and not enough of life and health. 
The time has come to make physiology, especially in 
school and home, a teaching of how to keep well, and 
less about what we are in mechanism, and less about 
how to get well after we have allowed ourselves to get 
sick. To this end we welcome this admirable book, 
into which Dr. Crandall has put the experience of 
twenty years as medical practitioner, editor, and author. 
His aim is to give the reader those definite rules and 
principles for the avoidance of disease which every man, 
woman, and child should know. The volume is, there- 
fore, a handy guidg, first, to keeping well; second, to 
the treatment of such simple ailments as do not require 
a doctor’s care. I[t cannot fail to help toward health. 
THE HOLLADAY CASE. A Tale. By Burton E. 

Stevenson, author of “At Odds with the Regent,” “A 

Soldier of Virginia,” etc. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co. Cloth. 298 pp. 

This is a detective story, somewhat after the order of 
Dr. Conan Deyle. Keen ingenuity is the leading feature, 
and whatever of horror there is appears but lightly in 
the story. It starts with the finding of a New York 
banker stabbed in his office. The man who finally un- 
ravels the tangle does so in a highly original manner. 
The story is connected with many stirring incidents, 
and the scene changes from America to France. There 
is enough of love in the story to give variety, and to 
alternate with the dramatic situation and suspense. It 
is a good addition to this form of literature. 


JOY AND POWER. By Henry Van Dyke, D. D. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 84 
pp. Price, 75 cents, net. 

It is Henry Van Dyke the preacher who speaks to us 
in this little volume. It is made up of three sermons, 
one delivered to the Presbyterian General Assembly of 
1903, and the other two, baccalaureate discourses to 
the graduating classes of Princeton and Harvard of the 
same year. A splendid optimism pervades every sen- 
tence. Life may have wide and joyous horizons, if we 
will to have it so. Such is his message, couched in most 
beautiful and simple diction. No prettier bit of press 
work have we seen this season. It is in two colors 
throughout, and reflects the choice possibilities of the 
Mefrymount Press of Boston. 

FRIENDSHIP. By Ruth Ogden. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. Price, 50 cents. 

All lovers of “the good and perfect gift,’—and who is 
not?—will appreciate this Christmas message, written 
by one who knows of what she writes. Nothing can be 
daintier for an inexpensive gift to a friend. 
OPTIMISM. Essay by Helen Keller. New York: 

Crowell & Co. 76 pp. Portrait frontispiece. 12mo. 

Cloth. Price, 75 cents, net. 

The reading world will have a warm welcome for a 
message on “Optimism” from Helen Keller. If any one 
would seem to have a right to feel blue, it would be this 
gifted young lady. But, instead, she looks out upon life 
in @ strong, courageous, hopeful spirit. “Since I con- 


TWO IMPORTANT MODERN 
LANGUAGE PUBLICATIONS 


MULLER and WENCKEBACH’S 
Gluck Auf 


A FIRST GERMAN READER 


Commended by teachers in the following terms :— 


“‘Has the real German atmosphere.” 

“ Takes the student into the heart of German life.” 
“* An excellent preparation for deeper reading.” 
“Practical in plan.” 

“ Unique and interesting.” 


> 


ALDRICH and FOSTER’S — 
French Reader 


A new book adapted to accompany or follow 
elementary grammatical work in second- 
ary schools and colleges. 


An opinion from JosEPH S. Forp, Professor of 
French, Phillips-Exeter Academy : — 


“The Reader seems to me in evéry way 
attractive, and more than that, thoroughly 
practical. . . . It contains the features 
which have come to seem most desirable to 
teachers of modern languages, and adds some 
new and useful devices of its own.” 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 


London 
Columbus 


Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 


sider it a duty,” she writes, “to myself and to others to 
be happy, I escape a misery worse than any physical 
deprivation.” This is her reward. One is continually 
surprised as he reads her words at her fine command 
of Janguage, at her marvelous acquaintance with his- 
tory, as well as at the hopefulness of her spirit. It is 
the song of a bird; and ears will gladly listen for the 
rapturous note she sings to them from behind her bars. 

The Merrymount Press are responsible for the choice 

appearance of the printed page. 

THE ROOSEVELT MARCH. Composed by Henrietta 
Welcker. San Francisco: Zeno Mauvais Music Com- 
pany. Price,.50 cents. 

This composition by the daughter of the late William 
T. H. Welcker, former state superintendent of public in- 
struction of California, is one of those bright, catchy 
pieces of music that easily finds its way into the hearts of 
the people. Its martial notes tend to inspire as well as 
to please, and one is lifted to a higher plane of patriot- 
ism by its tones. 

The piece has been arranged for bands and has been 
played with success by the U. S. Military band at West 
Point. 


THE WORCESTER MUSIC MANUAL. For the Use of 
Supervisors and Teachers in the Public Schools. 
By Charles Irving Rice. Second edition published by 
authority of the school committee of Worcester, Mass. 
Paper. 102 pp. 

“A glance over the whole field” forms a general in- 
troduction of the twelve chapters of this pamphlet. The 
work consists rather of directions of what to teach and 
how, rather than any list of exercises and forms. “The 
Worcester Key Builder” is fully explained. Chapters 
eleven and twelve indicate in general what not to do, 
and point out various errors of other Music Manuals 
published within the last three years, with the person- 
ality of an author to give life and inspiration to the 
work. This must undoubtedly be a manual of consider- 
able value. While it is intended primarily for Worces- 
ter, the suggestions would be valuable to any teacher of 
music. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Stevenson’s Treaeure Island.” Edited by Thed 
“A First Rook in Business Methods.” By W. Poller ti E. 
Brown. Chieago: Rand, Me Nally Company. : 

“In Old Eevpt.” By H. P, Mendes and M. L. Humphrey. Price, 
#1 2, “The Old Furniture Book.” By N. Hudson Moore. Price 
Nile Qneat.”’ v Sir Harry Johnston. Pric “ : P 
“Stokes on rice, $1.35. New York: Fred 

“Apples of Gold.” By Clara Ran 

“Freedom and Responsibility.” By Arth ley. 

“Optimism,” elen Keller, 7 : 
Crowell y r. Price, 75 cents. New York: T. Y. 

‘New Fortunes.” By Mabel : 
Seen ate y Earle. Price, $1.25. New York: A. 8. 

“The Young Maroonera.” By F."R. Gouldin Price, 20 cents, 
New York: The University Publighing Company," yh, 
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STUDIES IN PHYSIOLOGY 


ANATOMY AND HYGIENE 


By JAMES EDWARD PEABODY, A. Mt. 
Instructor in Biology in the Morris High School, New York City. 


Illustrated. Price . . . $1.10 


As implied by the title, emphasis is constantly laid on physiology study of the organs and tissues of his own body rather than to learn 
and anatomical details are given only so far as is necessary to make text-book statements about them. About twenty pages have been de- 
intelligible the various physiological processes. Hygiene is discussed voted to alcohoi and narcotics, giving extensive quotations from the 
in a separate section at the end of the study of each system. The book recent report of the Committee of Fifty on tne “ Physiological Aspects 
is not a laboratory guide, yet it is intended to lead the pupil tothe of the Liquor Problem.” 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


A Text-Book for Secondary Schools 


By ROSCOE LEWIS ASHLEY 
Author of ‘The American Federal State.” 


Price . .. $1.00 


This volume will be found useful as a manual from which a fairly It is designed to give preparation to students for the duties and 
definite idea of the character and work of our government may be ob- privileges of American citizenship, and to teach them to weigh argu- 
tained. It gives suggestions and material for further study of particular ments and to look upon both sides of public questions. 

‘topics and the practical side of American government as it is to-day. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE 


By Dr. SPENCER TROTTER. 
Swarthmore College. 


Price . . . $1.10 


This, the first volume of Macmitian’s ComMERCIAL SErres, pre- tions of another, is made the fundamental principle of commercial 
sents the essential features of industry and trade, as conditioned by intercourse. The present book conforms to sound educational prin- 
different geographical environments. The great contrasts between ciples ; it furnishes just enough commercial data to make clear the 
different regions as regards their physical features (climate, soil, produc- meanieg of commerce from the view-point of the physical conditions that 
tions, etc.), and the needs of a people of one country for the produc. are its basis. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CHILD STUDY 


A Discussion of Instincts and Other Factors in Human Development, with Practical Applications. 


By EDWIN A. KIRKPATRICK, B. S., M. Ph. 
Author of * Inductive Psychology.” 


Price . . . $1.25. 

related to every other. Exercises and references are given at the close 
of each chapter, and at the back of the book are given the ful names of 
journals and a list of books to which reference is made in the text. 


This volume presents, in an organ‘ze1 form, an outline of the new 
science of child study for investigators, students, teachers, and parents. 
Jn the first of the book the author has given a list of child study books. 
The treatment of each topic is complete in itself in a way, though 


SPECIAL METHOD IN GEOGRAPHY 


FROM THE THIRD THROUGH THE EIGHTH GRADE 


By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Ph. D. 


Price . . . 70 cents 
The other volumes already published in this series by Dr. 


The purpose of this book is to outline a comp'ete course of study in 


geography from the third through the eighth grade. ‘The character and McMurry are: — 
arrangement of the materials selected for each grade are discussed at «The Elements of General Method,” $ .90 
length and the method of treating topics illustrated. One chapter «Tha Method of the Recitation,” .90 


marks out the points of correlation between geography and other The Reading of Complete English Classics in the Common Schools,” .75 
studies, and the last chapter contains a list of books designed as an aid“ Special) Method in Primary Reading and Oral Work with Stories,” .60 
to teachers. “Special Method in History,” 15 
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Aids Digestion 


Horsford’s 


Acid 


Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “all 
gone” feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restful 
sleep. 


A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, 2.1. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from schoo! author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


Christmas week: Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. - 


Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 


Christmas week: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 


Christmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 


Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examiners, Columbus. 


Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 


Christmas week: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. 


Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Everett. 


December 26: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 


December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 


December 26-28: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver. 


On or about December 26: Florida State 
Teachers’ Association, Ocala. 

December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


December 26-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Columbia, S. C. 

On or about December 27: Texas State 
Teachers’ Association, Waco. 


December 28-31: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


December 28-31: National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Cincinnati, O. 


December 27-31: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, Des Moines. 

December 28-30: Louisiana State Public 
School Teachers’ Association, Ruston. 
December 29-30: New York Training 

+ Teachers’ Conference, Syracuse. 

December 29-31: Arkansas Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock. President, W. 
A. Crawford, Philadelphia. 

December 29-31: South Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Aberdeen. 

December 29-31: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Anaconda. 

December 29-30-31: Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association, Ann Arbor. 

December 29-31: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka. 

December 29-31: Indiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Indianapolis. 

December 30-31: Southern Educational 
Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

December 30-January 1: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

December 30-January 3: California 


Teachers’ Association, Pacific Grove. 
December 31-January 3: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 
February 23-24-25: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


WOODSVILLE. An elocution contest 
between the Woodsville high school and 
the Bradford, Vt., Academy resulted in a 
decision in favor of the former school. 
The sspeaking occurred in the Woodsville 
opera house December 4. 

MANCHESTER. A petition to the 
school board at its meeting December 4 
from the grade teachers of the city asking 
for a raise in salary of at least $50, was 
laid over till the last meeting of the year, 
a special meeting to be held later in the 
month. 

An educational organization, not di- 
rectly connected with the public or other 


schools, is doing notable work in Man-. 


chester. It is known as the Manchester 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, is incorpor- 
ated under the laws of New Hampshire, 
and is producing results in scientific re- 
search that have placed it beside other 
similar scientific bodies in the country. 
Its work is taken up by sections that 
study physics, entomology, ornithology, 
zoology (other than the two last named 
subjects), botany, geology, and _ art. 
Nearly all instruction is given by mem- 
bers without compensation. A few ex- 
perts from outside are paid for service. 
In the art department classes in modelling 
and charcoal work are taught by a very 
competent instructor. A wood-carving 
class is doing work that ranks with that 
of any similar school in the country. It 
has acquired a reputation more than 
local. 

A juvenile department recently added 
has started a class in basketry for chil- 
dren from eight to twelve years of age, 
and is very popular. 

Annual dues of three dollars entitle 
members to any or all the privileges of 
the institute. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Middlesex County 
Schoolmasters’ Club held its regular 


monthly meeting at the American house, 
Saturday forenoon, December 12. The 
topics for discussion were: “School Terms 
and Vacations’’—distribution, length; 
“School Sessions’—hours and length—one 
session; “Lunch Counter”’—its utility arid 
management. 

The Massachusetts’ Teachers’ Association 
held its annual meeting November 27-28. 

On report of the committee on nomina- 
tion, the following were elected officers: — 

President, Louis P. Nash, Holyoke; 
vice-presidents, Gordon A. Southworth, 
Somerville, and Homer P. Lewis, Wor- 
eester; secretary, Albert Kimbal!. Spring- 
field: assistant secretaries, Dora Williams, 
Roston: Rebecca Jones. Worcester, and 
Fred H.* Nickerson, Melrose; treasurer, 
Nelson G. Howard, Hingham; councilors, 
19)4—J. F. Carpey, Northampton; C. T. 
C. Whitcomb, Somerville; John M. Tyler, 
Amherst. 1905--A. K. Whitcomb, Lowell; 
Frederick Vermille, Worcester; Thomas 
M. Balliet, Springfield. 1906—Frank F. 
Murdock, North Adams; Wallace C. Boy- 
fen, Boston: Sarah L. Arnold, Newton. 
1907T—H. TD. Hervey, Malden; Fred W. At- 
kinson, Newton; Henry Whittemore, 
Framingham. 

A motion was passed that the legisla- 
ture be asked to increase the annual ap- 
propriations of $3060 for the use of the 
association to $1,000. 

The amendment to the constitution 
which contemplated the establishing of a 
council of 100 was adopted, as follows: — 

Section 1—There shall be an organiza- 
tion, connected with this association, 
ealled the Massachusetts Council of Edu- 
cation. 

Section 2—The object of this council 
shall be to unify and secure the co-oper. 
ation of all the educational agencies of the 
state: to discuss and devise plans for in- 
vreasing the efficiency of education in the 
schools of the state, and in harmony with 
the state board of education to promote 
necessary legislation. 

Section 2—The council shall consist of 
‘he president of the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association and the secretary of the 
state board of education, ex-officio; 
twenty-four delegates from the State 
Teachers’ Association, eight to be elected 
each year at its annual meeting for a term 
of three years: five delegates each from 
the College and Preparatory School 
Teachers’ Association, the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club and the Massachu- 
setts Superintendents’ Association; three 
delegates each from the New England 
Normal Council. the high school Head 
Masters’ Club, the Boston Association of 
School Principals, the Boston Teachers’ 
Club and the Harvard Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: one delegate each from the various 

sounty associations and any other organ- 
izations of public or private school in- 
atructors or officials which mav signify 
-o the secretary of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation a desire to be represented by 


lJelegate in the council, provided the total 
membership shall not exceed 100. After 
the first vear of its existence new organ- 
izations can only be represented in the 
council through delegates by majority 
vote of those present and voting at the 
meeting of the council when such action 
is proposed. Removal from state shall be 
equivalent to resignation. 

Section 4—There shall be a president, 
two vice-presidents, and a_ secretary- 
treasurer, elected annually. who with five 
other members shall constitute the exec- 
utive board. There shall be such stand- 
ing committees as the council may di- 
rect. 

Special committees may be appointed at 
any regular meeting for any specific work. 
Non-members of the council shall be eli- 
gible for such special committee appoint- 
nents, and during the life of the commit- 
tee all its members shall have full privi- 
leges of membership. in the council, ex- 
cepting only the right to participate in 
the election of officers. _ 

In the elementary section of the Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers’ Association, Dr. 
Gertrude Edmund, chairman, the grade 
teacher, was given an opportunity to 
speak for herself, and real lessons were 
presented. 'The subject of the conference 
was “The Teaching of Geography and 
Arithmetic in the Elementary Schools.” 

Mrs. Mary R. Davis of the Bridgeport, 
(Conn.) training school, the author of 
“The Elementary Inductive Geography,” 
spoke on “First Steps in Geography.” 
Her subject was illustrated by work done 
by the children in the primary grades of 
the Bridgeport training school. 

Miss Sadie Rogers of the New Hamp- 
shire Normal school, gave a practical ex- 
hibition of “The Plymouth System of 
Teaching Number.” 

Miss Alice Hood of Reading presented 
“The Spiral Method of Teaching Arith- 
metic.” This was a class exercise with 
pupils from the Wellington grammar 
school. A lesson illustrating “The Speer 
Method of Teaching Arithmetic” was 


‘given by Miss Addie Merrill of the Lowel) 


training school. 

The sentiment was general among the 
teachers present at the conference. that 
future leaders would adopt the plan pur- 
sued by Miss Edmund, ard give the ele- 
mentary’ teachers something definite, as 
well as inspiring. 


SWAMPSCOTT. The following card of 
invitation was sent to all the parents of 
the children in the Swampscott High 
School: — 

“Feeling that mutual acquaintance and 
co-operation between the patrons of the 
schools and the school officials is most de- 
sirahle, the school committee and the 
teachers of the high school invite the 
parents of the high school pupils to meet 
with them informally in the high school 
hall Tuesday evening, December 8, 1903, at 
7.45 o'clock.” The clergymen were also 
invited. 

When it was too late to change the date, 
it was found that several entertainmentg 
would draw many away, but yet many 
were present on that evening and found 
much pleasure and profit in social inter- 
course and exchange of views. Each pu- 
pil was a special committee to see that 
his parents met all the teachers. The 
pupils sang a few songs under the lead of 
the principal, H. C. Childs, and a few 
brief speeches were made by teacher 
and committee, clergy and parent. It 
was unanimously decided to hold another 
such meeting in January, as every one 
felt that it would help the school. 


NANTUCKET. Admiral _ Sir Isaac 
Coffin’s Lancasterian school, which was 
incorporated in 1827 for the purpose of 
affording to all the children of Nantucket 
who were descendants of Tristram Coffyn 
the advantages of an English common 
school education, after having been closed 
for several years in consequence of in- 
sufficient income, has been reopened as a 
manual training school. At the time of 
founding this school there were no public 
schools at Nantucket, and the donation 
for an English school by the English ad- 
miral doubtless forced the town into the 
establishment of the common school sys- 
tem. Something lixe a spirit of rivalry 
between the two systems has been main- 
tained ever since until the present effort 
by the trustees to keep out of any com- 
petitive race with the public school sys- 
tem. 

George M. Morris has been selected for 
instructor. Mechanical drawing and 
wood workmanship will be first intro- 
duced, other departments following as 
circumstances may suggest. 

At the meeting of the Coffin School As- 
sociation, consisting of the alumni and 
friends of the school and descendants of 
the common ancestor, Tristram Coffyn, 
held at the schoolroom Saturday after- 
noon, Dr. Benjamin Sharp presided, and 
Miss Mary E. Starbuck acted as secretary. 


~ 


Our weekly market letter, now ready for de- 
livery, is devoted to the Financial Situation, 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit, Osceola, and Mis- 
sourl Pacific. A copy will be mailed upon 
application, and we respectfully solicit a 
share of your patronage. 


Cc 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 

ADVANCES made on collateral, 

NEW YORK and BOSTON STOCKS 
bought and sold on commission for cash, or 
carried on margin. 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 

DISPATCHES from the leading Financial 
Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


(ce It often happens that a rson re- 

ceiving our weekly market letter 
has an account with another broker 
which may not be satisfactory. Should 
you be in this position and wish to trans- 
fer your account to us, we would be glad 
to arrange it without trouble or expense 
to you. If this coqpecteas meets with 
your approval, kindly advise us, either 


personally or by mail, and we will give 
the matter our immediate attention. 


Corey, Milliken & Co., 
(Established 1890.) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 313 and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 


& Cc 


Short addresses were made by Judge T. 
C. Defriez, Captain George H. Brock, Miss 
Elizabeth R. Coffin, Instructor George M. 
Morris, Commander §S. M. Ackley, U. S. 
N., R. B. Hussey and others, all approv- 
ing the new departure of the school. 
The main schoolroom has been fitted 
with benches for woodworking, fully 
equipped with the necessary tools, the 
gift of Miss Elizabeth R. Coffin, as a me- 
morial to her father, the late Andrew 
Gardner Coffin of New York, and whose 
grandfather, the late Gorham Coffin of 
Nantucket, was one of the _ original 
trustees of the school, and for many years 
president of the board ot trustees. 
Classes from we public schools will be 
admitted at stated hours, and special 
classes of persons not under eighteen 
years of age will be provided for on spec- 
ial days of the week. The experiment 
will be watched with interest in the hope 


that it may prove helpful in broadening 


the domain of educational advantages as 
well as of direct benefit to the whole 
community in industrial pursuits. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Yale University sustained a severe loss 
December 12, when the forestry school 
building was badly damaged by fire. The 
loss is estimated at over $100,000 on the 
building alone, while many fine specimens 
of plants and trees, which cannot be re- 
placed, were destroyed. The fire started, 
it is believed, from an over-heated fur- 
nace. 

Superintendent John B. Stanton has re- 
cently introduced sewing in the third and 
fourth grades of the West Chelsea schools. 
The teachers co-operated heartily and the 
children have shown much interest in the 
work. 


DEWEY & CO., Bankers 


27 State St., Boston 
Notes of N. E. Teachers Discounted 


Repayments weekly or monthly, according 
to pay-days. Correspondence invited. eow 


Loe 

‘O 
At a most attractive price, 
we offer an absolutely safe 
investment security payin 
3% per cent. quarterly divi- 
dends, and steadily advanc- 


ing in valve. Particulars 
upon application. 


A. H. BUTLER & CO, 


19 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Providence, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


WH HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention this jourhal, 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
' NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. On Saturday, No- 
vember 28, about 300 teachers met in the 
Milbank Memorial hall, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, and organized an association of 
teachers of mathematics in the Middle 
states and Maryland. Almost all the col- 
leges and larger schools within the ter- 
ritory named were represented, and con- 
siderably more than 200 persons enrolled 
as foundation members of the society, 
whose prime object is the improvement 
of mathematical teaching. Professor 
David Eugene Smith of the Teachers’ 
College was elected president of the asso- 


ciation; Professor H. B. Fine of Princeton — 


University, vice-president; and Dr. Ar- 
thur Schultze of the high school of Com- 
merce, New York city, secretary. 

The meeting, which consisted of a 
morning and afternoon session, offered 
many points of interest to mathematical 
teachers. After President Butler of Co- 
lumbia University had delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome, papers on various 
phases of mathematical teaching were 
read by Harry English of Washington, 
D. C., Isaac N. Failor of Richmond Hill, 
Arthur Schultze of New York city, and 
J. L. Patterson of Philadelphia. 

A mathematical exhibition of models, 
calculating machines, teaching devices, 
rare mathematical books, portraits of 
famous mathematicians, etc., in the Mu- 
seum of the Teachers’ College, greatly 
added to the interest of the occasion: 

The next meeting of the association 


will be held at Columbia University, New* 


York city, about Easter time, and appli- 
cations for membership and other com- 
munications may be addressed to Arthur 
Schultze, secretary, 4 West Ninety-First 
street, New York City. 

In addition to the officers, the follow- 
ing were elected as council of the asso- 
ciation: Professor John S§. French, 
Jacob Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Md.; 
A. M. Curtis, State Normal school, 
Oneonta, N. Y.; Harry English, director 
of mathematics, Washington high 
schools, Washington, D. C.; John R, 
Gardner, Irving school, New York city; 
Ww. Z. Morrison, Shadyside Academy, 
Pittsburg, Penn.; Mary V. Shea, Com- 
mercial high school for girls, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

SYRACUSE. The following is the program 
at the meeting of the New York State Training 
Teachers’ conference, to be held in the high 
school building, December 29 and 30: — 

Tuesday morning, December 29—‘‘The 
Teaching Supply.” (a) Its strength and 
its weakness: (b) How may its effi- 
ciency be increased? discussed by Super- 
intendent George B. Griffith, Utica; Prin- 
cipal M. W. Way, Rochester; Superin- 
tendent A. W. Skinner, Oneida; ‘How 
shall we develop greater self-activity in 
our students?” discussed by Miss Cora 
Davis, training class, North Collins; Miss 
Laura Dunbar Haggerty, training school, 
Buffalo; Superintendent §S. R. Shear, 
Kingston; address, Hon. Charles R. 
Skinner, state superintendent public in- 
struction. Tuesday afternoon, December 
29—“History of Education,’’I., Parts most 
worth studying: (1) Works based upon 
the evolution of the mind, Comenius, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, culminat- 
ing in the modern child-study move- 
ment; (2) System in Education. Herbart 
and his followers; (3) Linguistic train- 
ing. History of humanism to the pres- 
ent; (4) Training in Science. Sketch of 
the History of Science. Spencer, Dar- 
win, Bain, Huxley. The Laboratory and 
Modern Nature Study; discussed by Pro- 
fessor George M. Forbes, department of 
science and art of education, University 
of Rochester; II., Outside Reading. Use 
to be made of it; (1) Educational Master- 
pieces: (2) Educational Biography; (3) 
Works showing educational conditions 
and the growth of educational ideals; dis- 
cussed by Professor J. R. Street, depart- 
ment of science and art of education, 
Syracuse University; III., Text-books and 
Recitations; (1) Most helpful text-books. 
Ideal contents of such books; (2) Most 
offective methods of conducting the reci- 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in an onen and free discussion up- 
on the irregularities of the English 
Language, you should read 


“OUR LANGUAGE AS IT 
SHOULD BE,” 


A new magazine for Teachers, Scho). 
ars, and Pupils. Send 5c. for sample 
copy to 


THE LANGUAGE PUBLISHING CO. 


Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 


tation; discussed by Superintendent P. 
F. Burke, Port Henry; Miss Rose Libby, 
principal training class, Clayton; Miss EB. 
Satterlee, training school, Elmira; 
“English in our Training Schools and 
Classes”; (1) How shall teachers deal 
with the adverse social forces which dis- 
count their efforts toward achieving the 
best results in English training? (2) To 
what extent should there be co-operation 
of all departments to bring about these 
results? (3) Is there a need for a higher 
literary culture, higher standards, better 
training, among the training school and 
training class teachers, to secure these 
results? discussed by President Rush 
Rhees, D. D., University of Rochester; 
Miss Lillian O. Sprague, Normal train- 
ing school, Rochester; Superintendent 
Samuel J. Slawson, Wellsville; “Inasmuch 
as the Kindergarten is now an important 
part of our school system and a prepara- 
tion for latest school work every pupil in 
the Training School should be made fa- 
miliar with the methods and principles 
which govern it”; (a) How much time 
should be given to such study? (b) How 
can it be treated to the best advantage 
in this time? (c) To wuat extent can 
kindergarten principles be applied to 
primary work? (d) What relation has the 
kindergarten to the primary school, and 
what relation has the primary school to 
the kindergarten? discussed by Principal 
FE. M. Sparlin, Rochester; Miss Ida C, 
Bender, M. D., supervisor primary grades, 
Buffalo; Miss Frances M. Crawford, prin- 
eipal kindergarten training school, Co- 
hoes; Miss B. D. Van Ingen, kindergarten 
training school, Rochester; Miss Frances 
H. Killen, principal Jamestown training 
school; In what order shall the profes- 
sional subjects be taken up by the train- 
ing class? discussed by Richard K. Piez, 
Oswego Normal school, 

Wednesday morning, December 30— 
“The Problems of the Nature Study 
Course in the Training Schools and 
Classes’’; I., Entrance Requirements; (a) 
Need of uniformity in the preparation of 
pupils. Should all pupils present tne 
same science for entrance in order to 
lessen the amount of subject matter that 
must be given in the training school? (b) 
Which of the high school sciences best 
fits the pupil for the training school 
work? II., Necessities of the Training 
School Course in Nature Study; (a) A 
scientific basis is necessary for the pupils 
in Nature Study because (1) The knowl- 
edge must be accurate or it is not true; 
(2) A systematic knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter is necessary to enable pupils, 
when teaching, to supplement their 
knowledge by the intelligent use of 
standard text-books; (3) Many nature 
study books are fanciful, and the teacher 
must be able to discriminate between 
fact and fancy, in order to use them 
properly; discussed by Mrs. A. B. Com- 
stock, Cornell University, Ithaca; Miss 
Minnie B. Mills, training class, Oswego; 
Miss Agnes C. Post, training class, Pine 
Plains; Miss Elsie J. Roat, training 
class, Ellenville; Miss Caroline A. An- 
nable, training class, Monticello; “Ob- 
servation Work and Practice Teaching”; 
(a) How may criticism be made most 
helpful to the pupil teacher? (b) To what 
extent should the pupil teacher be held 
responsible for the work of the class? 
discussed by Superintendent Clarence F, 
Carroll, Rochester; Principal C. P. Al- 
vord, training school, Buffalo; Superin- 
tendent H. DeW. DeGroat, Gouverneur. 
Wednesday afternoon, December 30— 
“How may our training schools and 
classes best promote the art spirit?” (1) 
How shall we make the students feel the 
importance of drawing? (2) Can the 
difficulties presented in training_ classes 
be better met by teaching the theory or 
science, or by giving the students oppor- 
tunity for individual study of objects, 
letting them gain their knowledge of 
principles from their own experience? 
(3) What can be done to make the public 
appreciate the advantageous bearing that 
well directed study of drawing is sure to 
have upon all other branches of study 
and on all industries? discussed by Hugo 
Froelich, New York city; Miss H. E. 
Lucas, supervisor of drawing, Rochester; 
Theodore .Dilloway, supervisor drawing, 
Buffalo: Miss Katherine Saunders, super- 
visor drawing, Auburn: Frank A. Par- 
sons, art instructor, Teachers’ College, 
New York city; address, Dr. A. E. Win- 
chip, editor Journal of Education, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The officers are: President, Richard 
A. Searing, principal Normal Training 
school, Rochester; vice-president, Miss 
Jennie Hausley, training school, Oneida; 
gerretary and treasurer, George A, Lewis, 
Principal Teachers’ training school, Syra- 
euse; executive committee, Samuel J. 
Slawson, Wellsville; Miss Kathryn Hew- 
itt Kingston; Miss Bliza A. Tuthill, 


Cohoes. 
[Continued on page 426. | 


OLCOTT’S OUTLINE MAPS AND 
ATLASES. 


“Do you understand it?” was the nat- 
ural query one of the writer’s old school- 
masters was wont to put to pupil after 
pupil following the explanation of some 
problem; and then came the anxious 
moment until it was known who would be 
called upon to “make good,” as the boys 
of to-day would say, to prove its asser- 
tion. This is exactly the province of the 
new Outline Maps, published by J. M. Ol- 
cott & Co. of Chicago and New York. 
History and geography are not taught by 
these maps. They must be taught and 
may be taught in various ways, which 
will suggest themselves to the teacher. 
The maps, or the use of them by the 
pupil simply shows if the lessons have 
been learned. Which were the original 
thirteen states? What was the original 
territory belonging to Massachusetts? 
What constituted the strip bought of Na- 
poleon, the Louisiana purchase, so called? 
What states seceded at the outbreak of 
the Civil war? What were the states and 
territories then, and how have they been 
divided since? Where does the Mississ- 
ippi river start, what does it traverse and 
where is its mouth, etc., ete. All these 
things are shown and may be taught by 
ordinary maps made for the purpose. If 
the pupil can then take a map printed in 
black and white, with only boundary lines 
indicated and without names of any kind, 
and point out the states, trace the 
courses of the rivers, mark off reserva- 
tions or purchases, no further proof is 
needed that the lesson has been “burnt 
in.’ The study, too, is a fascinating and 
an engaging one to the eager student. So 
far twenty-five maps covering United 
States history and twenty-five maps 
covering English history have 
been issued, each beginning with 
the earliest known data, tracing the 
development of nation or empire and clos- 
ing with the general review. The maps 
are 124%x9% inches and are sold in sep- 
arate sheets at seventy-five cents per 
hundred, put up in packages of 100 
sheets each. The same sheets are also 
handsomely bound in atlases of twenty- 
five assorted sheets each, on the “loose 
leaf’? system,.so that the maps can be 
arranged, if desired, to correspond with 
the particular text-book in use. They 
have already heen adopted by the Chicago 
University and the Northwestern Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and by other less promi- 
nent universities and schools. We con- 
sider them among the most valuable ad- 
junets to the proper understanding of 
history that have been issued. 


+ 


BASKET MAKING AND RAFFIA WORK, 


Among the many interesting and in- 
structive articles which have lately been 
written by such men as Jacob A. Riis, and 
others whose constant work and study is 
among the young, it will be noticed that 
basketry is especially mentioned and es- 
pecially commended as a work both fas- 
ecinating and valuable. It is without 
doubt the most engaging of dll the crafts 
introduced into our schools, and is equally 
engaging and fascinating for home work— 
for recreation, or for profit. The J. L. 
Hammett Company, leading dealers in 
school supplies, are making this work one 
of their specialties, and, as a starter, have 
made a very attractive combination, 
which they send postpaid for one dollar. 
It makes, by the way, a Christmas or 
New Year’s present as acceptable as could 
be desired for the same outlay. In an- 
other column is a description of what the 
company will send for the sum men- 
tioned. 


EXCURSION 
TO CANADA 


A chance to enjoy the fascinating Winter Sports 
of the beautiful northern cities, 


SPECIAL ROUND TRIP RATE, $ 00 
BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND hud 
POINTS TO MONTREAL AND 
QUEBEC at only. . ... 

More than usual One Way Fare. 


Good going only on Dec, 28, 29, 30, 31. Return. 
ing, to arrive at destination not after Jan. 25, on 


The New Mahogany Trains 


OF THE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. 


For further particulars address 
H, J. COLVIN, 92 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


EDUCATION OF FOREIGNERS 1N 
GERMANY, 

To the Editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cation: .The following facts are of value in 
connection with the article on “Foreign 
Students in German Universities” in a 
late issue of your paper:— , 

The Saxon minister of education and 
ecclesiastical affairs has recently issued 
an order changing the statutes of the 
Roy&al Polytechnical School at Dresden re- 
specting foreign students. Henceforth 
all students who are not German subjects 
must pay, in addition to the regular 
tuition, other fees, the amount of which 
will depend upon the number of hours and 
courses taken by a student. The tech- 
nical school at Charlottenburg, near Ber- 
lin, has changed its curriculum regarding 
fereigners, and last year the University of 
Leipzig changed its fee schedule so as to 
make it almost twice as expensive for a 
foreigner to graduate as it is for a Ger- 
man subject. 

This deliberate discrimination against 
foreigners is due to the fact that some of 
the leading men in Germany view with 
apprehension the rapid increase in num- 
bers of foreign students. In Germany the 
educational work bears a very close rela- 
tion to the commercial interests ot the 
country, and many German statesmen be- 
lieve that the indiscriminate education of 
foreigners means the ultimate downfall of 
Germany’s commercial s' premacy. 

Yours truy, 
Arthur Marvin, 
Principal High School, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


THE BOSTON THEATRKS. 


KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Christmas week is always marked by 
something of special interest to the juven- 
ile patrons of Keith’s, and this year will 
be no exception. Two of the 
best numbers on what is declared by the 
management to be one of the strongest 
programs offered in years at this season, 
are designed to interest and amuse the 
children, though chances are grown up 
folks will like them just as well. “The 
Adventures of Alice in Wonderland,” in 
motion picture form, will be exhibited for 
the first time anywhere, and the beautiful 
story by Lewis Carroll, that must be fa- 
miliar to at least three ‘generations, will 
seem even better than in a play. Mon- 
sieur Prelle is a ventriloquil dog trainer. 
That is a novelty. He makes his dogs up 
ike small horses, elephants, etc., and then 
causes them to emit the various sounds 
with which we are familiar. It will tickle 
the youngsters half to death. The list of 
entertainers includes Fred Ward and John 
Surran, in their funny burlesque, “The 
Terrible Judge’; Kennedy and Rooney, in 
singing and dancing specialties, and Cal- 
lahan and Mack, in a charming Irish char- 
acter sketch. John Craig and Mary 
Young will hold over, making a change to 
a comedy sketch, ‘“The Doctor,” and Jean 
Marcel’s famous living bas reliefs will be 
exhibited for the first time at this theatre, 

GLOBE THEATRE, 

A chorus of one hundred pretty and 
talented young women, a charming and 
popular prima donna, two comedians of 
world-wide reputation, twenty clever ar- 
tists of recognized ability, two Nubian 
lions, brilliant electrical effects, attractive 
costumes, humorous situations, sparkling 
music, artistic groupings, a feast of color, 
pleasing ensembles, an interesting story 
told in bright dialogue and song, gorgeous 
scenic investiture, form the magnificent 
entertainment known as “An English 
Naisy,’’ which is crowding the Globe thea- 
tre at every performance. It entered upon 
the third week_of its engagement last 
Monday night. 

“An English Daisy’ company is unques- 
tionably the best musical organization of 
its kind which has visited Boston in years, 
and the production for elaborateness and 
ecatchiness has not its like upon the 
American stage to-day. There is not a 
dull moment in it; there is always some- 
thing doing to interest and entertain; the 
most blase finds waves of enjoyment in 
the sea of pretty faces. 

Of the music of “An English Daisy,” it 
is enough to say that within two weeks it 
has become very popular and is being 
whistled upon the street corners. The 
advance sale at the Globe theatre in- 
sures large and brilliant audiences for 
nany performances. The curtain rises 
every evening at 8, and Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons at 2.15. 


FREE LESSONS by Mail in Simplified Pitmanic 


Shorthand for new beginners who may qualify as 
teachers. Always enciose return postage. Yon’ll 
have no trouble to learn. FRANCIS J. STEIN, Au- 
thor, 3)st and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Penna, 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
clation, at its meeting at Joliet November 
6, elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, U. J. Hoffman, county superintend- 
ent of schools, La Salle county; vice- 
president, J. B. Russell, superintendent of 
schools, Wheaton; secretary, S. F. Parson 
of DeKalb Normal; treasurer, A. W. Hus- 
sey, superintendent of schools, Geneso; 
railroad secretary, A. J. Snyder, superin- 
tendent of schools, Belvidere; executive 
committse, B. F. Hendricks, county 
superintendent of schools, Whiteside 
county, Miss Effie M. Pike, principal of 
Oak Park, B. D. Parer, principal at Rock- 
ford high school. 

CHICAGO. With impressive Masonic 
services the corner stone of the Teach- 
ers’ College at Sixty-eighth street and 
Nornial avenue was laid November 21. 
A number of well-known educators wit- 
messed the ceremony. W. B. Wright, 
grand master of the lilinois grand lodge, 
A. F. and A. M., wielded the trowel, be- 
ing assisted by other officers of the grani 
lodge. An enthusiastic meeting followed 
in the assembly hall of the Normal Prac- 
tice school, where, after an invocation by 
Rev. R. A. White, addresses were made 
by President Harris of the school board, 
William T. Harris, commissiener of edu- 
cation, Alfred Bayliss, superintendent of 
public instruction of Illinois, and by Dr. 
Arnoid Tompkins, principal of the Chi- 
eago Norma! schooi. The appropriation 
for the structure is $350,000, but it is be- 
lieved that the cost wil! reach $590,000. 

Among the guests were President Wil- 
liam R. Harper, Professor Wil- 
liam D. MacClintock and Dr. Eri Hul- 
nurt of the University of Chicago, A. G. 
Lane and Orville T. Bright, ex-superin- 
tendents of schools, and Mrs. D. S. Went- 
worth, widow of the first principal of the 
Normal schcol. 

DIXON. The township experiment 
clubs that have beer organized in Lea 
county for the purpose of studying the 
production of corn have been proiific of 
good results. Under the inducement held 
out by the Farmers’ Institute of the 
county, a large number of boys ani 
young men undertook the experiments. 
The seed corn was selected with great 
care by Secretary Fred Lawton, and the 
results will be exhibited at a meeting ic 
be held in the county snortly. Similar 
contests were inaugurated in Winnebago 
county, under the supervision of County 
in the various parts of the city. “The 
action taken will give much gratification 
to those who believe that the duty of the 
Superintendent of Schools Kern. The 
last meeting cf the boys was held on the 
Herrick farm, where one boy showed 
corn twelve feet tall, one-half of the 
stalks having two large ears. The boys 
during the summer heid six meetings, at 
which they compared notes, and from 
their own ocbservarions imparted an 
amount of infermation cf considerable 
value to some of the oldest corn growers 
in Winnebago county. 


MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS. Four separate 
courses of five lectures to the pecple of 
Grand Rapids are to be given under the 
auspices of the board of education be- 
ginning November 6, and continuing 
weekly to March 18. 

These courses are given in the school 
buildings in differcnt paris of the city 
and consist of concerts, illustrated lec- 
tures, talks and parents’ meetings. They 
are planned for the men and women cf 
the neighborhood, both old and young. 
They are not intended for children of 
school age, but will be especially helpful 
to those who were forced to leave school 


early. 
KANSAS, 


The women of Kansas have won their 
greatest poitical victory over their hus- 
bands, brothers, fathers, and sweethearts. 
Reports of the cortest are reaching the 
office of tha state superintendent of pub- 
Jie instruction, in the form of returns from 
the school district elections. Theze re- 
turns indicate that the women have 
elected a majority of the members of the 
country school boards in the 2,000 dis- 
tricts of the state. The platform on 
which the women conducted their cam- 
pein for contre] of the schools was 
ke’ a geeret until the day of the ballot- 
fing. It is declared for wiping out the ob- 
jectionable provisions of the teachers’ 
contracts, which forbid the women teach- 
ers to receive attentions and calls from 
their gentlemen admirers during their 
term of school, and provide for forfeiture 
a pertien of thetr walegtes if the 


F. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t, 
M. MOLUEN, Sec'y. 


There are 


Many Men of 


Many Minds,” 


and when the 


Members of Over 1400 School Boards 


agree unanimously on the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


as a means of 


Saving Thousands of Dollars Annually 


by Protecting the Inside and Outside of 


Free Text-Books, Supplementary Readers, 


Public and School Library Books. 


1S IT ASKING TOO MUCH TO, ALLOW 
SYSTEM’ TO YOUR SCHOOL BOARD ? 


STRATE THIS REMARKABLE 


US TO EXPLAIN AND DEMON- 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples free. 


Springtield, Mass. 


women marry before the end of their 


terms. 
MISSOURI. 


Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, Mo., 
fs enjoying under the prezidency of Dr. 
B. F. Allen, a period of successful en- 
deavor unparalleled in the history of the 
institution. 

Dr. Allen spares no effort, and the ce2- 
ond annual meeting of the Farmers’ Con- 
vention, held November 7, indicates that 
this feature which he has inaugurated 
may be made of incalculable value to the 
negro farmer of the Middle West, where 
agricultural land of great fertility can be 
secured and is already owned by many 


JEFFERSON CITY. A convention of 
colored farmers was held November 7 at 
Lincoln Institute, and was presided over 
by B. G. Allen, president of that institu- 
tion. The meeting, while devoted to im- 
proving methods of farming and of farm 
life, was noteworthy because of the em- 
phasis laid upon the dignity and educa- 
tional value of manual labor. Resolu- 
tions were passed by the convention urg- 
ing higher standards of living, and im- 
pressing the importance of taking every 
advantage of present opportunities. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The last report of the state superin- 
tendent states that 5,367 white teachers 
are employed in the state. Of that num- 
ber, 4,658 are employed in rural schools 
and instruct 158,154 children. Less than 
ten per cent. of these teachers have any 
training for their wark except that ob- 
tained in the rural public schools. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


North Carolina continues to make 
rapid progress in her graded schoo! sys- 
tem, probably havirg as geod grade 
schecols as any in the Soutn. The egre:t 
improvement in the North Carolina 
schools is due largely to the persistent 


Longley, Hale & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers 


40 Water St. 


BOSTON 


Commission Orders 
Executed on All Exchanges 


STOCKS 
BONDS 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


55 Congress St, 


Interest allowed on deposits sub- 
ject to check. 


Weekly Market Letter and Bond 
List on application. 


Advice on market or individual 
stocks. 


Air Line Railway 
Shortest Line to Florida and Southwest 


DIRECT ROUTE TO 


ATLANTA 


Cafe Dining and Buffet Car Service 
Pullman’s Finest Sleeping Cars 


Direct Connection from New England and 
New York. Two Through Fast Trains Daily 


ROUTE OF THE 


Seaboard Florida Limited 


New York to St. Augustine, Fla. 


For information apply 
CHAS. L. LONGSDORF 
N.E. A, 
360 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 


C. B. RYAN 
G. P, A. 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


J. C. HORTON 
1183 B.oadway, New York 


W. E. CONKLYN, G. A. p.D. 
1411 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


eficrts of State Superintendent Joyner 
and Governor Aycock. Just at present 
they are arcusing great interest in local 
taxation for schoois. 


TEXAS, 


‘FORT WORTH. The school board 
honored itself, its superintendent, and 
pleased many of his friends in the North 
by the unanimous re-election of Alex- 
ander Hogg, who is probably the most 
widely known of all the 1exas educators. 
He has attended more meetings of the 
National Educational Association, prod- 
ably, than any cther three men of the 
state. 


VARIETIES, 


[t doesn’t necessarily follow that the 
small boy who placesa tack on hig 
teacher’s chair wili grow up to be a great 
tactician, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years Ly mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and ig 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
¢. —~ world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 

nsiow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a betta, 


FAMOUS TRAINS 
AMERICA, 


Among the leaders are The Overland 
Limited, Chicago to San I'rancisco, and 
The Pioneer Limited, Chicago to St. 
Paul. Both trains run via the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. If you 
are contemplating a western trip, you 
should see that one, or both, of these 
famous trains is included in your itin- 
erary. Rates and descriptive booklets 


on request. 
W. W. HALL, 
N. E. Freight and Pags’r Agent, 


869 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Some New Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 

Title. A N Publisher Price, 
Optimism Keller T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 75 
Poems Van Dyke & [ | Ginn & Co., Boston. AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 
New FOrtumes. arle . 8. Barnes & Co..N. Y. 1,25 Blossb 
The Bending of the Twig...........ccccccsecceeeeeces Russell Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. 2.00 Telegram.—Excellent candidate will make personal application to-morrow. Particulars wanted.—7o 
The Youn University Publishing Co.,N. Y. .20 | Dr. Haiey, sept. 4. 
Introduction » : e oe ay of Rhetoric The Macwillan Co., N. Y. OJ Zelegram.—The board has agreed to the appointment of Walter 8. Austin. Have him come at.once.— 
The Smail, Maynard & Co., Boston. —— | From #. M. Haley, Sec’y, sept. if 

ad Pil rin Prose, send bill for commission, | will settle it as soon as I arrive home,— William 

Through the Gates of Old Romance................. . Mills “ iat” “ “ 3.00 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
DOGS, n enry Froude, N. Y. 
Apples Of Beatley Am. Unitarian Assoc., Boston. 1.00 MERICAN : : ’ 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island................ Gild N 50. - 
stev lemeleter Rand, McNally Co., Chicago Mrs. M. J. YOUNG FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Olt --.Mendes & F. A. Stokes Company, N. Y. 1.20 h 70 Fifth A 
‘he Old Book oore 2 00 venue 
Foxy Grandpa’s Mother Goose............... ebeves T e P tt h A 
The Nile Quest... 0000 Johnston ra eac ers enc New York 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, "chicago: 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


NO 


IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Mem- 
bership good until the close of season of 1904. Write for application blank to-day. 


ttt TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


EASTERN 


Teachers’ 50) Bromfield St. BOSTON 
Agency 


stablished 1890 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


BOSTON 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


Teachers Wanted. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I.GA Y, M’e’R. 


Register with us and 
improve your prospects. 
All schools supplied 
with teachers. 
B, F. CLARK, Manager, 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ HELPS. Practical, Inspiring, Helpful. 


No. 1. Opening Exercises for Schools,25c. No.2. That Bad Boy. or How to Manage a School, 25c. No. 3. 


Practical Plans for Primary Teachers, 25c. No.4. Bus 


Work Cards (3 sets in box),25c. No 5. Pearls of Thought. 


Finest Gems in the English Language, l0c. No.6. Life and Works of Pestalozzi, l0c. No.7. Rhetoric and Com- 


position Tablet, l5e. 
only $1.00. No. 9. Ideal Report Cards, Manila (6x7 inc 


o 8 Complete Grammar pest, 5e. 


Nos. 7 and 8, both forl5c. The entire eight numbers, 


1€8), le. each ; 100 for 


Address CLAUDE J. BELL, Publisher, Nashville, Tenn. 


FREE ACCOMMODATION 


{ Address, with 4 cents postage, 
( WORLD’s FAIR, 915 Locust St., St. Louis. 


Recommends coll and normal liste 
ege and other teachers to colleges, 


parents about 


ublic and vate 
WM. oO. 


PE CI ALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in High 

Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges in 

Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 

paying $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
mene For further information, address 


OBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


THE 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANG 


eeds men for direct nomination to employer. 


100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Y. M. C, A. Blog., Portland, Me. 


Schermerhorn 


Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCK WELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY,| Oldest and best known in U, 8. 
3 E, 14th St, N. Y. | 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES °c: 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Centu 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg 
SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. 


PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bids. 
Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloes. 


Bldg. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 


- con 

Y. M. C. A. Bldg., L 

A; Bldg, Los Angeles. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P, FRENCH. 


Correspondenc is invited. 


81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN BLDe. 


We should be pleased 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Dxs Moinss, Iowa. 


THE TREND NOW UPWARD. 


Corey, Milliken & Co., the bankers and 
brokers, of 53 State street, Boston, say in 
their weekly market letter on ‘The 
Financial Situation”: The railroad state- 
ments of monthly earnings are breaking 
all records, in spite of the fact that many 
assert that we are in the midst of a trade 
depression. When Atchison and Union 
Pacific can show increases of fifteen per 


cent. to twenty per cent. in gross earnings 
for October over the previous high rec- 
ords, business after all cannot be so very 
bad. The fact is, earnings have been 
steadily increasing in volume, while prices 
have been going down for over a year. 
Under such circumstances, stocks cannot 
help being excellent bargains; especially 
the good dividend paying stocks. The 
stock market has discounted a great many 
things which have not taken place and 
never will take place. We have had a 
great fight and much liquidation. Evils 
have been corrected and weak spots 
strengthened, and now we are in a 
stronger financial position than ever be- 
fore. Investors on the long side are 
bound to win out in the long run. Going 
into details, they say there is no cheaper 
or more desirable stock in the market 
than Pennsylvania. It stands for all that 
is best in the railroad world in the matter 
of conservatism and policy. It has an un- 
broken dividend record going back to a 
period before the Civil war. The present 
dividend rate is six per cent., which can 
be easily paid in both good and bad years. 
Investors who desire a security with a 
regular dividend return, and which has 
great possibilities for advancement in 
price, should not lose the opportunity to 
buy this stock. Atchison’s October earn- 
ings broke all records, being about 
$6,500,000 or $650,000 more than the previ- 
ous high record. Earnings on the com- 
mon are now something like ten per cent., 
or larger than ever before in the history 
of the company, notwithstanding that the 
market price is about thirty points below 
the record. No better example of market 
anomaly can be had than the course of 
Atchison’s earnings and that of its price. 
Tn 1902 it sold at 96 5-8, at a time when 


the earnings for the common were fully 
two per cent. less than at present. The 
stock was not a bad purchase for invest- 
ment then, which means that it is an ex- 
cellent purchase now. ‘Those who wish to 
make an investment pure and simple, at 
a very low price, should buy Atchison 
preferred; while those who wish to invest 
in a stock with speculative possibilities 
should buy the common. Analyzing the 
condition of Amalgamated, they say the 
sponsors of Amalgamated have repeatedly 
attempted to make excuses for the low 
price of Amalgamated, but we think the 
whole sum and substance of the matter is 
that this company has been up against a 
man in Montana who has beaten the big 
trust to a standstill. Sooner or later, as 
in all big financial battles, a compromise 
will be arrived at, but when this actually 
takes place, the ‘dear public” will not be 
notified in advance. To any one who 
holds certificates of Amalgamated in his 
strong box, we should advise him to keep 
them there. We do not advise buying on 
rallies, but only on good _ recessions 
backed by liberal margins. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—In the December Chautauquan’s in- 
stallment of “Racial Composition of the 
American People,’ John R. Commons dis- 
cusses the topic, “Immigration During ine 
Nineteenth Century,” treating in particu- 
lar the migration of the Germans, Irish, 
and Italians. By means of a chart, he il- 
lustrates the relation between industrial 
prosperity or depression and immigration, 
showing that prosperous conditions here 
invariably attract many foreigners. 


—The daily life and habits of William 
Wordsworth, England’s greatest nature 
poet, is ever of interest and attraction to 
those of literary taste. The Christmas 
Catholic World contains an article, ‘In 
the Fvotsteps of Wordsworth,” from the 
pen of the noted critic, Thomas O’Hagan, 


Ph. D. 


Professor R. S. Tarr will again conduct 
his Summer School of Geography at Cor- 
nell in 1904. This is the first experiment 
of the kind ever attempted in any Ameri- 


can university, 


| 


Winship 
Teachers’ 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . 


- Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of pinese. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wan 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St,. New York. 


Private School 
WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private school in New England. Address 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Illinois Central Railroad 


Direct Line, Chicago to Omaha, Sioux City, 
St. Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans. ::: : 


% UNSURPASSED TRAIN SERVICE & 


Weekly Tourist Excursions to California via Chicago and 
Omaha in connection with the Denver and Rio Grande 


Railway — THE ScENIc LINE. 


Also via Cincinnai and 


New Orleans, in connection with Sunset Route. : : : 


For rates and all particulars, address J, C, CLAIR, New England Agent 


305 Washington Street, BOSTON 


A. H, HANSON, General Passenger Agent 


CHICAGO 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 


subscription. ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


2A Beacon 8&t,, Boston, 


Qian to the JOURNAL can 


JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING Cw. 


2-A Beacon 8t., Boston, Masa, 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
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Y D IN 10 DAYS 

GOOD WRITING “wo iteurs. 
t in 

9 Ph ] T P hi was the great even 
riting 20 years ago ; it is 
Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship 
Tested by tens of thousands for 20 years, and now stands supreme in its practicability and effectiveness, 
No competitors ; it stands alone, and this course is serge by the originator and author. It imparts ease, 
rapidity and all-around skili in the dexterity of the pen for longhand or shorthand. ae 

peop e of common 


It is adapted for people who think and Work, fst, dicsiyand 


the muscles, giving a complete command of the pen, and it does it in about 100 hours’ practice from 
* Bixler’s Physics Trnlsing in penmanship.” the most logical book on the subject of mind and muscle 
power in rapid writing. The rice is $!, 60 pp, fully tlustrated, postpaid, and worth a hundred times the 


price to those who think, and worth nothing to lazy people. 
will be at hand. It cures for 


Get the book and the epoch Of YOUr Life wring, ana it 
does it in 100 ae, Anais a 
mild physical cultvre, conducive to good health ; makes shorthand a pleasure, and bookkeeping a joy 
couvee The same course at Bixler’s Business College costs $25, the most practical school in the ype 
10 000 sq. ft. of floorave ; organized 1886. Those having failed heretofore, are invited to try this one an 
only system, having reached popularity far beyond the ordinary penmansnip field. 
—office clerks, stepographers, teachers, business pecple— 


It reaches all classes everybody, and benefits all. Why are you a poor writer? 
You were nct taught right ; teachers ana publishers taflied you 
with beautiful copper plate engravings and puntehed you with slow, laborious, unhealthy drawing. Bah! 
Such training has vut one« flect— failure Testimonials in 10,000ds. 
We make a specialty of school souvenirs, but can 
Bixler Printing Department print anything. Prices low and workmanship the 
very best. We do fine em) ossing, and only one 
printing house out of a thousand can doit. This shows our facilities and degree of skill, as the highest de- 
gree of skill is necessary for embossing. In.p:oportion, our printing is better than the average. Profes- 
sional printing for teacherg a specialty. Let us hear from you, please. f 
® S h | S H We print the best for the money. As teachers we 
know what you want. Beautiful designs, low prices, 
Bixler S C 00 ouvenir prompt work. Nothing is more ertinent to the 
oceasion than these souvenirs for scholars on last day, holiday or any important period in schoo! life. 


Send for free samples and circulars, or better yet, send us your order with 3 cents, 4c or 5c for each souve. 
nir, according to ctyle. Only one style to each order. Photo Souvenirs, Booklet Souvenirs, Round Cor- 


ner Souvenirs. 
For any of the above, address Prof. G. BIXLER, cor. Madison and Ogden, Chicago. | 


Tab BRADLHY 


“ Standard” Water Color 


Are based on the solar spectrum, the true source of color. If you are not using them, give 
them atrial. Our No. 4-1 box is the best on the market for the price. It contains eight pans 
of semi-moist colors, the six standards with warm and cool gray, and the price is 25 cents. 


HIGH SCHOOL COLOR BOX — 14 Colors; Price, 75 cents. 
This box, which is 3x 8's inches in size, contains 14 whole pans of semi- 
moist -olors and two brushes, No, 4 and No. 7, with long wooden handles. 
The cover contains six compartments for mixing the paints. 


Send for a full price list of color material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


KixperGARTEN Review is only $1.00 a year. Send for sample copy. 


Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
or single pieces. Securely 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
BOSTON , NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SCHOOL MUSIC MONTHLY. 


KEOKUK, IOWA. 
Issued Bi-Monthly. Started in 1900. Price, Fifty Cents Per Year. 
The only educational publication in America devoted exclusively to school music. 
Send five cents in stamps for Sample Copy. 
P. C. HAYDEN, Editor. 
HELEN PLACE, Associate Editor. 


Price-List, * | ~ 


PUBLISHING 
mums ¢ 27-29 West 23d St. | JROSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
COMPANY 


Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


UNIVER Mite Catalogues, Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


MAGAZINE 


Do you know Joe Chapple —the boy who came out of the West almost 
penniless and has built up a National magazine ? 

Do you know Joe Chapple — the man who gained his knowledge of human 
nature on the bumpers of freight trains; trading an old gray horse for his first 
printing press; a printer's devil at 12, an editor at 16,—through all phases of 
social life up to an invited guest on presidential trains, and as special repre- 
sentative at the Coronation in Westminster Abbey ? 

Presidents, Members of the Cabinet, Supreme Court Judges, Diplomats, 
United States Senators, Congressmen and Governors know Joe Chapple. They 
speak of his work—and they write for his magazine when no other publica- 
tion on earth can entice them. 

It isn’t because Chapple is brilliant that he has won this national reputation 
for himself and his magazine — it’s his quaint originality, his home-like, whole- 
some good-nature that permeates all he writes. There’s nothing published to- 
day like The National Magazine — because there is no one just like Joe Chapple. 


Maybe you don’t know Joe Chapple. His publishers offer an easy way to get acquainted, 


Send 12 Two-Cent Stamps 


and for three months you can enjoy his company | 


You can go with him to the National Capital, into the committee rooms of Congress, up to the 
White House, into the personal life of the great men and women whe have honored Joe Chapple with 
their friendship. You can go with him over the length and breadth of the entire country, for Joe 
Chapple’s address is the United States of America. 

Ife will give you a glimpse ef National life in all its phases such as you would look for in “a 
letter to the fulks at home,” revealing in vivid snap shots and pen pictures of current events the 
human side of Nationa! life. 

The National isn't quite ALI. Joe Chapple. k’s just one side of its attractiveness. There are 
nearly 200 pages in The National —finely printed —100 engravings, sliort stories, poems, and in 
addition articles by distinguished members of both houses of Congress concerning’ which they are 
best fitted to speak the authoritative word. Senators Allison, Hanna, Lodue, Gibson, Hansbrough, 
‘Tillman and others have contributed to past numbers of The Nation»! Magazine. 

Senator Hanna’s articles last year on “ McKinley as I Knew Him” wis one of the most notable 

*‘ contributions to periodical literature. 

But in the year to come there will be greater achievements in The National than it has ever 
accomplished. 

Look at this list. Think of every monthly magazine in the country and do you know of any that 
can offer a wreater list of contributors ? 2 

Senators Hanna, Bailey, Allison, Spooner, Clapp, Hansbrough, Vairbanks, Proctor, Clark, 
Frye, Dolliver, Cockrell, and scores of other men eminent in public affairs, 

And there are plenty of bright stories dealing with the people now on earth— American types 
that you can recognize —“ your sisters, your brothers, your uncles, your cousins and your aunts;” 
mirroring clearly and happily the lovesand the ambitions, the deeds and the adventures uf the Great 
Common People —as Lincoln loved to call us. 


P is Chapple’s family of readers grows larger every dav. There are over 160,000 sub- 
scribers. You'll be one sometime — but we want you now. As an extra inducement 


Joe Chapple will take ten subscribers 
with him to the West Indies—all ex- 
penses paid. You can be one of them. 


The sending of tweive two-cent. stamps for three 
months’ subscription makes you eligible. The require- 
ments are simple—just an idea such as you can supply. 
The first issue of the new year tells the whole story. 
Send to-day. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston 


$v New York. v 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<~— ha 
BOSTON, MASS. ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and trair- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 
ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 


9 | the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St. to 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 

i STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fr NGHAM, Mass. 
New York Ss women Kapecial attention is called 
GIRLS’ E ENI | to the new course o ousehold Arts. For cata- 

logues address Henky WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
BR’KLYN (WN. Y.) COM'L HIGH SCHOOL. 


‘Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 
pp-, $1.50. Send for Triai Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N.Y. 


ATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGEWwATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyvogn, A.M, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mags. 

‘” For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


W INSHIP Principal, P. BROKWITH, 


Teachers’ Agency, QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Frronsuxo, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


99-A Reacon St... BOSTON Journ G. Teompson. Prine pal. 


LEARN MAKE BASKETS HOME 


We furnish a PLAIN RAPHIA 
COLORED RAPHIA (4 colors) 
COMPLETE OUTFIT, REEDS (2 sizes) 
as follows : RAPHIA NEEDLES 


A Book of Indian Designs, entitled: ‘‘ BASKET MAKING--HOW TO DOIT”’ 
Postpaid to any point in United States or Canada for #1.00. 


J, L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 116--120 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Basketry Department 


TALKS TO STUDENTS IN THE ART OF STUDY 


12mo. Net, $1.00. 
A remarkably able and interesting book. The 20th Century Todd’s ‘Students’ Manual.’’ Adopted by several Teachers’ and Pupils’ Reading Circles. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 33-37 East 17th Street, New York. 
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